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INTEGEATIONAL LnTOTOSTICS 
AS A BASIS FOR CONTBASTIVE STUDIES 



Ftsis Unir^fsU^\ Merlin^ B^Nn ( Weii} 



1. Theoretical problenm for comples contmitiT© analyst. 
1.1. Baquirements for contrastiTe analy&li. 

In 1972, Slama^Cazacu characterized 'the muihl contTmtm linguistic stu%' 
as 'c^nsistiog in astabUahij^, m abitractQi, the similariti^ and diarencei 
between the two system^', and forceful^ argiied tlmt this was not enough: 

If^ntMStive linguistio an^ymi ii to iurviv© it miiat aoquOT a fresh images ideally 
It ^ be a eoffiplex, multldiicipimaiy stud^% bwd. on sound eeienfctfie principle and 
utilimne empirical methods of investigation, and it vdll tove a clenr theorefci^l 
back^und deriving from fouiidatioijal resea^h. P^chohnguiEtid investigations 
will pl^ a key role in this study mmm it is vitai to give due regard to the con«^te 
^ties repreamited by the Iftnguag. learner and the leamimg^teashiiig gituotbn. 
Farther mjportant contributioiii to ik^ study will be made by the Imguirtia ^al>iis 
proper and by sooiolin^sfcios, pedflgogics and developmental paydh^lo^^ 

At the time, contoastiYa aBaIyai& (OA) had been meeting with increasing 
seeptieiim.- Slama-CaEacii^s itatainent is rem^kable mt tor supporting 
this icepticism but for succinctly mimmariziBg the requirements that sho uld 

^ Slraa^Cazaou (1974i 230f and 2S5). 

» The titles of James (1971) (The iBxmdpatimi of contrmtive Hnguhiws) and Di Pietro 
(1974) {aonimstivB analyaw, demise or new hfe] are indicative of the situation. That it 
hsa not entirely changed can be Bmn from Sanders (1976), which m written in a spirife 
snmlar to Jamei (1971). Critical voie-ee were raiaed already m Alatia <ed4 (I96e)! Hamp 
(1968), Lee (1968)^ and Kems#r aiid Slarna-CaEaeu (111711) were particulariv outspoken. 
Objeytionfl to CA were miaed bolh on pmctical groimda rdnybtFul relevance to th^ lan^ 
gua^ t^ehmg context) and tlieoretical remom (loo nairowly linmiietie among 
othera). - ^ 
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be met for iiiiprovii^' the states of OA, Her ovm proposal is for a ""contact 
amilysis of the two systems in the learner' (1974: 23S),^ 'Coatact analyiis' 
pmy well be onB of the most interesting conceptions put forward in contras- 
tVit linguistics^ still, not eTeiybody may %Fish to snbscribe to it. In any CnMB, 
Slama-Cdzacu's general requirements for "contrastive linguistic analysis* 
seem to define a standard that should be met, ^ 

In the present paper I ghal! be concerned with four tlipuretical problems 
that ari^e in any attempt to meet Slama-Oazacu's requirements for CA, 

1.2. l^oiir problems for complex contTastive analysiH. 

The fii'st problem is ruised b}" tho concept ion of OA as "a complex, 
muitidiseiplinary study": 

(1) Pfobhm of ihe linguistic aiid the non-U nguisHc. If we wish to derive con- 
sequenceg from linguistic and non-iingmstic residts (psychological ones, 
sociological ones etc,)^ we must be able to combine those results in a aing*^ 
theoretical frarrkC\^'ork alloiving for deductions. How is such a framework 
to be conceived?^ 



- A cluimeteriBtio feature of ^cont-act analysis* li th© asaumption of 'approxiinative 
aysUMns' tleveloped by th© iccond-language learner (cf, also Nemser 1971, Nemaer and 
SliUna-Camcu 1970, Nemssr 1975) , an idea supported in Kufiier (1973), and independ- 
ently suggoetod, witji BO mo differuneeat, m Sel inker (1969, 1972) ('int^rianguage')^ 
Corder {19U7, 1971) (Idiosynemtio dialects % cf, also Coider (1973 t SaSff)), aiid Jaines 
(1972) (Mnterlbigiia'), Uh© of "approximative systems' b\" no%v tends to be generally 
accepted: ef. e.g. Barrera-Vidal and Kuhhvein (I07oi See. 6.3), Ebneter (1976i Sec. 10.1), 
Corfto (1U76), Haiixeli (1976). 

* It is noteworthy tliat Lado (1957) envisaged a *sj*steinatic comparison of laiigwgts 
mid cuhurm [my einpluisi.^] (title of Ch. 1), Di Pietro again argues (1974 : 76) for in- 
cliifii«_m of 'sociological and oiiltural iactors', Kufner (1973) endoi^s a position similar 
to the on© of Xeiaser cuid Slama-Cazacu (1970)t eontmstive grammars should be tfans- 
fonned into 'pedagogtcar ones tliat Cssmbine "Hnguistisch© Botrachtungsweisen mit 
pgycho-piu:lagogiBehon% Baus?3ii (1973 ? 175) also supports 'contact analysii'. Zimmer- 
manii (1074) Buggoits iuclosion of *pmgmatie' (spc^h act) considerations, Banera-Vi^l 
and Kuhhsein e^plieitly advocate a 'contrastive pragmatics* (1975 ; 122). The need for 
'ft cl« II r theoretical baokgroiind' lias he^n emphasized by a niimber of authors. Thufl^ 
Nickel states of all eoiitributors in Nickel (ed,) (1971 : 1, IX) that they *ieem to be in 
agreetnent on one point of inethodologyi that one and the same approach ihould bo 
used within on© and the same uivestigafciOn*i of. also Nickel (1971 i 5), and many of th© 
aiithora inentioncd below, fn, IL 

^ The problorn is well exomplified by the way in which Lado (1957) suggesti to 
include cultural data into OA, He proposes a 'comparison of cultures* (Cli, 6) in addition 
to a eouipariaoji of languages but fails to indicate how tli© tw^o might be systeuiatieally 
related. I do not laiow of any explicit anawor to (1) as a general theorcti^l problem. 
{TliQ standard mo no in generotive grammar relegating most of the non -linguistic to 
a ^theory of performajice' ii unsatisfaetoty for at least three reasons^ go far, there im 
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The second problem arises b^- coiisidermg indiTidual language learners 
in their actual situations: 

(2) Problem of coficretBTiess-, Suppose that we msh to use a contraetiTe study 
m partial explanation or prediction of the language learning be^Tiour 
of specific learners. We must then be able t^ relate the study both to 
their behanour and to other, possibly unique facts relevant to the espN 
anation or prediction. How can such a relation be established in a way 
that is not entirely ad hoc? 

Indeed, it Is this problem that should be at the root of much criticism of 
traditional CA.^ Such criticism has tended to emphasize the seeming irrele- 
vance of C'A to explatuii^ or predieting the eiTors made by specific language 
leamers,^ The Visual eontrastire linguistic study % being a study of language 
systems in abstrneto, does not answer the question how its results may be 
related to specific learners in their unique situations: we do not really know 
how to upply the anatysis, 

The third theoretical problem consists in dealing adequately with the 
fiu t that no language is absoiutely unique: 

(3) PrMeni of tim general and the particidar. In contrasting several language 
varieties we should in principle be able to sii^le out those properties which 
the languages or varieties share for reasons of univei^ality, or which they 
^.hare or do not share for typological reasons. How can this be achievedl 
In the formulation of (3), reference to language varieties (dialects^ sociolects 
etc.) Wiis fleliberately included. It obviously is 'one of the concrete realities 
repiesented by the langiiage learner and the learning^eaching situation' 
that languages are represented in form of lar^uage varieties, that is, OA 
shottld take the internal variabihty of languages fully into account,^ With 
reNiiect to varieties, the problein of the general and the particular has, so to 
Bi>eak, one additional layer: we should also be able to single out those pro- 
perties which the varieties share or do not share because they are varieties 
of S|>€cific lang^iages. 

There is an extensive discussion already in traditional CA on how CA is 



no Bueli tlworyj it ig luitoHou.sly unclear ho^v suck ii tlioon' ahould l>o rulated to a gmm- 
in4ir; aiui tlie Vf^ry cUstinetion betwc^en 'coinpt't^nce* and ^performance* has been tltfown 
into cluubt.) 

* Sou abovcs fn* 2. I Bhull iiH<i ^tnulitiDnal CA% soinewhab arbitraribs to refer to the 
typ) nf CA that ih inniiily concerned purely Hngiiistic comparisoiis, 

' C'atftjrd (lUdSs 150) supgegtH thiVt 'tlie fimction of contrastivo nnalygis or des- 
criptive eoniprtriBOM in hiji^uage tcnehing is explanat^i^^ rather thasi pmlietive'. But 
thiN must bo ft Hpiiriima ctiutnists given tlie largely s^^tunetrical relation between ex- 
plii nation and pivdlction, which tliffer mahily in iheir temporal aspects. 

* Tlug 1^ recognized, fov instance, in Di Pietro (1074) and emphasized in Levenaon 
{19ili277), 
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related to the itudy of langiiage iimTersaJs and, to a lesser ext-ent, oa how it 
is related to language typo]ogyJ A solution to problem (3) is clearly neces- 
sajy if OA is to have 'a clear theoretical backgroiind dLTiring from foiind- 
ational researchV 

The fourth problem has nho been reengiiized in tracUtionai C'A in the fol- 
io wing restricted form: 

(4) PrMem of the metalanguage: rMrictHl fonru For formulating contras- 
tire statements about several languages or Iang^lage varieties, we need 
a (meta)language in wJiich ^re can udequately refer to any one of thera. 
What kind of langnago jk to be uscd?^*' 

TluB problem m usually seen as faidiug a suitablo "modvV i»r Tnunework*? BeAire 
we can contrast two laaguages, we need to establish a genernl fmniework (a 'nittiler, 
to use the t^rm now in vogue) witlim %vh_icli both languages can be analyzed; only 
then can we effectively compare the two and note tlie two a?ul note tlie contniJits 
between tliem,** 



• Language universals are assigned a fundamental role in CA by Di Pietro iDtl 
(ef, mp, 3f and Sec* 2.5), Genemlly, authot^ who favor a 'iomantically bused* gramrnsr 
(cf, below, fii, 11), tend to posit the univeraality of the 'gernantic stnictures' (K^e- 
azowsM 1973p Gatto 1974), Likewi^, univei^l phonetics is seen a*, the basii for pho- 
nological eontraative itudies (Kufoer 1973 i 27| Corder 1973 \ 255, but cf, 253). Con- 
vereelyi the importance of CA for res^reh on univeraals is also stressed (iergu^n 1UB8 % 
101 1 Nickel (ed.) 1971 :X). In Coseriti's opinion, however, CA is concomcd not with 
imiversals but only with 'das empirisch Allgemetne' (1970 r 30), Cf. also various contri- 
butions to Jackson and T^Tiitman (eds) (1971) for attempts to relate CA to the study 
of l^guage universals, CA is seen as relevant to t^-pQlo^ already in Harris (1054 i 259); 
its relevance is emphasized in Coseriu (1970 ; 19). Nickel (1975 % 39) subsimio^ 'tjuostipus 
of language typology Mid univeresle' under 'Contni stive Linguistics as a theoretical 
discipliiie\ For typolo^, this cori^onds to the poBitbu in Trager (1950) (as arguod 
by Bauseh [1973 i 104], who draws attention to this paper as presenting *tlio fii^t izuidel 
that was explicitly called 'contrastive ' by its author*). Nemser and Slania^Caziicu (1970 i 
108), on tlia other hand, insist on 'crucial differences between contrastiv*? linuui^tics 
and aomparative t^^olo^*. 

Language varieties ha\^e been included for tlie same r^sons as before. By - 
quately i^fer' I mean not only reference to a single language but the possibility to for ni 
late any comparative statement that E€?ems appropriate. This requires a metahingUiige 
with the iiecessaiy terminology, 

Moulton (1968 i 27). Various proposals for a theorotical framewurk have been 
madei Hairis (1954), genemtivo in spirit if not iu detail, was taken up by Wyat^ (e,g, 
1971)i Krzeszowski (1972 ajid 1973) [Krzes^owski (1974) became aeeossible to mo only 
well aft^r this essay was finished] outlined a fomiat for 'contrastive genemtivo gramnuirs' 
(for criticism, of. Bouton (1976))i so did T>\ Pietro (1971), in murli greater detail and on 
th© basis of a modified version of Fillmore's 'case gmmmar% Krzeszowski aiuh to a 
lesser extent, Di Pietro propose a 'generative semantics* tj^o framework.: Kiniilariy, 
Pusch and Sehwai^e (1975). 'Semantically based* grammars or analyfcs are ab<? iid- 
voc^ted by Corder 1973| esp. 243f, Bur|schmidt and Gotg {1973)* Gatto (1074), Martoii 
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Strictly gpeaking, discussion of 'models' goes beyond the question of 
%^^iich descriptiT© language to choose: directly or indii'ectly, the 'moclels* 
considered ('struetiimlist% 'generatiTe traa^formatioimrp or othera) imply 
a general theory of language that is to supply assumptions on all languagus. 
These assumptjons provide the background before which two given langiiapos 
are to be contrasted. This takes us directly back to the problem of the general 
and the particular. Deciding on a general 'moder can be seen as an attenipt 
to gi>e a joint solution to problems {3) and (4): the theoiy of langiiage 4is- 
sociated with the 'moder proTides the unirersal (if not tj^ological) assimip^ 
tin needed in connection with (3), and it also provides terms for talking 
about any language, hence, for talking about the given ones, 

It is worth keeping in mind the idea that a theo^- of language may be 
basic to solving both problems (3) ajid (4) even if the suggested models' 
are not accepted. I would indeed claim that the problem of the metalanguaga 
has not been adequately solved in any of the models, even in its restrict-ed 
form. It is of course impossible to discuss this question here in detaih All I 
can do is briefly point to the inadequacies of at least one model, generative 
grammar, 

GrammEm in this model are genemlly beset by the problem of how an 
aJgorithm for generating formal objects can be underetood as a theory of a 
natural language. Kno^vn solutions require a conception uf a generative 
grammar as a 'one language grammar" in which symbols ^ike *VP' etc. 
refer to the sentences, Terb phrases etc, of a single langx'agu. 

So far, actual or suggested OA within a generative femework has taken 
one of two fornis:" (a) comparison of different grammars, or (b) witing a 
single grammar that contains a single base and, in addition^ either Afferent 



(1974), Dirven (1976), Teclinically the most advanced proposal for ^generative eontma- 
tiv© analysis* aliould be contained in Kolm (1974) (characterized in Kohn (1976)). Stnic- 
turalist frameworks continued to be u^ed or proposed even in the heyday of generative 
gramimir (of. Snook (1071) for stratLfleational grammar^ Liem (1974) for tagmemics). 
Mach and Macho va (1974 : 171) .suggest 'a certain type of de^ndency grammar as con- 
oeived by the Prague Linguistic School*, Moulton (1968) attempts a synthesis of a number 
of conceptions. 

Such a position is implicitly taken in Di Pictro (1071) (cf, e,g, 4, 17* and the pro- 
posed format for contmstive descriptions). It also imderlies the negative conelusion 
reached by Corder w]u>, finding imivcrsality only in semantics and plionetics, submits 
(1973 1 235} that 'bet%veen the mcHsage and its physica] eispres^ioii In sound, there is a 
fundamental lack of common categories and roliit|pns avniljible for really adequate vom- 
parison between two languages*. ^ 

For a detailed demonstrationi cf, Lieb (1974: Sec, 1), 

A third form ^ generating one language on the basis of a grummar for the nther 
(Hairis (1954)) — was again considered by Di Pietro (1971i Sec. 2,3) as a theoretical 
possibility but may liere bo disregarded, 
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subparts to coircspond to different huigiiages, " or a single piirt to t^ike account 
only of the differences between langiiagei,*^ 

Contrastive analysis according to (a) disregards the ambiguity of s^Tnbols 
like 'S' (which ambigiioiisly refer to categories of different lajiguages). 
Moreover, OA of this tj^e ftills back on everyday langiiage for formula ting 
its contrastive statements about grammai^ (\rhich do not belong to any ningle 
grammai-). Finally, it is imclear how such statements on gnimjnars are to 
be translated into contrastive statements on languages, 

Contrastive analysis according to (b) assumes an interpretation of the 
Imsf' HViiibols that makes tJiem applicable to any of the languages involved. 
80 tar, such interpretatious have been restricted to informal hints; and it 
remains unclear whether the problem of tlie *one language giYimmar' is solved, 
TliM contrastive statements again raise problems. Either they do not belong 
to the gmnijniir, and we are confronted with the same situation as in case 
(a). IS Or they are to be generated by the grammar (apparently Ki-zeszou^ki s 
position), which requires an algorithm of a novel and not yet specified kind. 
Or tliey are to be taken as rides of the granuiiar (apparently Di Pietro's po- 
sition), which ijitrodnces rules of a novel and not yet clariflod format, 

The j>robIeni of the metalanguage is aggravated if we also vnsh to solve 
problems (1) to (3); 

(5) Prohhm of tftc metalanguage: expaiided form. For a complex contmstive 
analysis, we need a (meta)langiiage in w^hich we can adequately refer to 

a. any of the languages or %^arleties that are being contrasted; 

b. any relevant tj^e of languages, and language in general; 



Wyatt (rJTl)i iippureutly aim enyimgmd by Hrzeszoweki (lfl72, 1973); ineluded 
ill tiu- Cfjncoption of Kulm (1974, 1970). wliich doo^ not, however, require a eommon 

Di Pietro (1071: mp. 30), Nickors supgestion of a 'differential graminar* (1971 i 9) 
m-orns to be compatiblo with eitlier (a) or (b) in ita ieeond form. 

»^ The ambiguity is noticed, and recopiized as a problorn, by Whitnian (1970 i 192| 
fur 'j^nb-senteiice iinits\ i.e. syinbola, hko 'K'). Of also Kohn (1974^ esp, SOi 1976 i 127). 

^» This iOiimijiB tnie ijf the niost sopliiaticated proposal for a contmstive ansdyeis 
aceortliiig to (b), the one pivmnited in Kolm (1974, 1970), Kolm assumea, in addition to 
the ^i-iimmar, a dpeeial ^coiitrastive description' that contains a set of 'eontnists* aa a 
eoin|:)Olieiits 

In both fornis of (b) it in neeeBsary to expHeitly introduce nainee of the %^arious 
hui^uage.:^, for vh\ imiH misous. In Wyatt (1971), ^uch names seoni to liavo the status 
of iiidice?^ to = .symbols, which is fornmlly unobjectionable, Kolm (1074 i SSff^ 
ltl7u I i:iUff), iiunlly mos indices to rules for representing lanmiage names. The 

rit4iins uf the hiii-fnt^*^ unmeH is unclear in Di Pietro's example for a rul^that might servo 
fur a contrustive &tatemeut (1071 i 30). The language names are introduced in sucli a way 
that thu rule »>ecomes fLirrnally incorrect as a rule of a Chomsky -type generative gmnimiir. 
(The pi^)posed rule seems to be juit a sarni^fonnal reuderirigof an infonnfti En^^^^ stato- 
inont on JSnglish and Cliiiies©,) 
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c. any non-lijiguistic entitj^ brought in from other discfpLijies (psycho- 
logy, sociology etc.); 

d. Bpeci&c language leamera and their actual kiLrning 1h ha dour. 
V*Tiat kind of language is to be used? 

There are, of course, other problrms that besLt CA, both of a theoretical 
and a practical kmd, but these fom are the ones that I shall single out hi 
the present paper, 

1.3, On sohHng the problems in a new frajuowo 

I shiiU propose a unified solution to the four probiems %vitiiu % recent con- 
ceptual framework, integratianal UjigmsHcs, wluch is intended ah i fmmework 
for linguistics in general, not only for conhrastirc studies. Iil i^ttegrational 
linguistics, theories of language and theories of grj/.imnars a/e charly distin- 
guished; certain grammars are conceired as 'applijd' theorira c^^kt can refer 
to specific speakers and speech-events; heayy emphasis is phcLtd on *inte- 
giating' individual grajnmai^ with a theo^ of laii^uage; and paoial atten- 
tion is paid to the question of interrelating linguistic and aion hngulstie the- 
cries. These features of int^grational linguistics should nmke it particidarly 
iuited as a framework for contrastive stupes althoi^h it has been deTeloped 
for linguistic studies of any type. 

I shall characteme inte^ational linguistics only to ihe extent that is 
indispensable for the piuposes of this paper, Thirs means mstriction to just 
one of its aspects, the conception developed for in^^grati^,; different theories, 
which motivates the very name of integrational lingmstics. Even so, much 
desirable detail will hav^ to be omitted, and it vnR be unavoidable that fairly 
tecJmical notions ai*e characterized in a highly informal way. I shall indeed 
choose a deLiberately informal style to bring out the essential points iMtead 
of biu-^nng them in technical detail. 20 My presentation diould be suffleient, 
though, to show the relevance of integrational lingtiistics to CA by indicating 
a model in vMoh the theoretical problems (1) to (5) receive a -nifled solu^ 
tion." 



*^ For a nini-e precis© picture of varioui pointL tnt^f-rati ont 1 hjiguigtics, the reader 
will be referred to irioro teeliiiical papera. 

Fur an introduction to integmtional liiijty^ns*ujs, ef. Lieb (li77b) wliieh also con* 
tains a bibliograpliy of the rclovant work douf- I I ieb an I other authori. The fmniowork 
includes a theot^^ of grammars (Lieb 1974 8 .f| i 970b) and a theory of langnagc, still 
incomplete (Lieb 1970,' Lieb in prep. \'oh 4 and 5 will syit^matically present the 
inoiphosyntactic and seinajitio conceptions oi^^^ In vnrious sectiojn of 1970b (cf, also 
furtiiconiiiig (a) and partly characterized 11977.^)). On theory mtegration trnd the 
sttttuii of Imguistici in general, Bm Lieb (IP^Je), md, bi particular, Part H of (1977b). 
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I am not, of coiirsej claiming that preTious models are completely inado- 
quate for dealing with any of tie problems (1) to (5). Still, the following i^oints 
may bo eTident to anybody familiar with the literature on OA, glTen our 
preTious discussion: (a) The problem of the lingmMc and ike non-^inguufh^ 
to the extent that it has been recognized in traditional Ci\, vBiatmB iinsol- 
ved,- In particular, if we adopt a generative tnuisfoimatioiia) numework, 
we rmi into the notorious diffleidties of relating a grunuuar as a 'theor\^ of 
competence' to whatever we may decide to nnderitand by a 'theory of jH-r- 
forma^ce\ (See above, fn. 5.) (b) The prcbUm of co?icrBt€ne6S remain.^ im- 
solved. In particular, if we adopt a geuerative tranaformational fraiiiuwork 
of the classical type, we find oun^elves stuck ^y^^h. the notorious Ideal gpeuker- 
listener in a completely homogeneous speech-commimity% who is about the 
last person we might wish for in a contest of second-language learning, (c) The 
prohhrn of the general and IM particuhir may ha\"e received more attention 
in CA than the two previous ones but %ve are certainlj^ far from having ar- 
rived at a generally accepted solution, (d) The problem of the 7n€ta!angimge 
in its restricted form, apparently soh^ed in a generative timnsformational 
frainawork, timis oiit to persist on closer analysis (see above, discussion of 
(4)). In its expanded foraa it has hardly been recognized. 

In what may well be the best theoretical treatise on traditional CA, Di 
Pietro (1971 : 12) reminds us that 'an axiom well worth remembering is that 
a OA is only as good as the lingiristic theo^ on which it is foimded". In the 
present paper, I shall be more concerned ^4tli demonstrating the adequacy 
of int^grational linguistics for CA than with pointing out the shortconu'ngs 
of other 'models'. While not a panacea for all previous ills, adoption of inte- 
grational linguistics may lead to a sounder type of CA that satisfies the general 
requirements put forward by Slama-Cazaeu, 

In the foUo'RTng Section 2, 1 shall characterize in an informal way my con- 
ception for integrating both linguietic theories and linguistic and nonlinguistio 
ones. Section 3 will then outline an 'integrationar format for contrustive 
analysis in which the five theoretical problems of Section 1 may be solved. 

Thm general situation is neatly sununarized by Kijhhvciii (1970 : 207) in his re- 
view of Alatis (edO (1970): **It is perlmp? the gi^ateet advantage of thjs volinne to havo 
ihown witliout ambiguity tlie necesmty of such an interdiieiplinaiy way of looking at 
languag© phenomena. With equal clarity it sliows, lioweverj that we ha\-e up to now iiofc 
yet been able to develop adequate conceptual and raethodolugical tools which can cope 
with this integral view. We have not yet got a theoo" which is able to describe granimati- 
cali anthropological 3 psychological and iociological coinponents of language urn: in a 
imified way — and it is doxibtful wliether such a tlicory will ever be de-^ eloped, Mcmfc 
contributions to this volume ... cannot show ... the ways in which the results of tlio 
respective investigations can be related to eacli utlier^ within the franiowork of a fonnfilly 
consistent system", 
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Thmry intepation in intepmtional Imguiitlaa. 
2.1. GmtnmBm and theoriei of la^uage: integratiou by presup^sition. 

We shidl imdmtimd the tmrn 'theo^ of la^uage' In such a wikj a thw^ 
of lai^uage Is a tbrnty tliat containfl umyei^al imp^eaiions on languages but 
does not allow for any leferenc© to grammara (unde^tood as theories pro- 
posed by the Il^uist). 

Obviously, this is not a deflnltionj quite apart from the fact that the term 
'theory' lias been left unexplained, Stilly our rough chajacterization seeans 
to exclude theories of language as understood in geneimtive ^Lrcmar* A the- 
ory of language in oiir sense might contain a sentence of the form: 

(6) Evejy lai^uage has sentences. 

In a theory of language as enyisaged m genemtive grammar ^ we would rather 
have sentences like, ■ 'Every language allows for a grammar such that there 
are non-blooked derivations beginning with the symbol 'S"^^^ 

Consider a reforinulation of (0) t^t brings out more clearly its logical 
]^perties* Let 'D^ stand for any natiural lai^iage or any system of signs 
that is derivative on natural languages, Liet "/* stand for any syntactic umt 
of a natural language. Obviously, the follomng is an equivalent reformu- 
latlon of (6): 

(7) For all A if J is a language, then there is an / such ^at/ is a sentence 
of DJ^ 

AgadUj (7) is a sentenee ttat could appear in a theory of language; in a much 
elearer sense thsik (6)^ it is a utuveraal implieation on lai^uages* Henceforthj 
I shall take (7) as my example. 

Let m now consid^ prammars of pfyrticular languages. We shall under= 
stand the term 'gmmiaar' in su^ a way t^t a grammar of a lai^uage miay 
be ti^en as a tteo^ that contains sentences of the lanpiage but does not 
aUpw for rrference to symbols used by the lii^uist in describii^ the la^:uage. 
Againj tins is o^y a rough cha^ act^iation, which, howev^^ excludes gene- 
rative grammars as formally constaied in the theory of generative gmmmarsi 
such pammars are algorithms for generati^ formal objects such as 'struc- 
tmal des^ptions* which it is then neeessaty to interpret with respect to l^e 
natural language under discussion. 



. ** For fwther drouision of this pointy ef. Lieb (1976: Sea. 1.4). 

** Strictly ^ealdngt (7) tuid (0) are not oompletely equivalant einoe (6) but not (7) 
impli^ (or presuppoi^) existent of smm^ eenteno^* 

, M For ^tailSs of* Lieb (197.4i Boo. 1). By deviating from the offioial oon^ption of 
g^erative ^wamaii^ it may be possibte to reaoturtruot a generative p^mmar in auoh 
a wmy that it ii no lon^r esoluded by our ontanm (Le, Seotio^ ISf)^ 
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TaJce a ipeoific lai^age, say, English. We assume that any pammar of 
English contains a sentence of the form 

(8) Eriglish is a language. 

This s^miBgly triTial sentence is the deeisiTe link for connecting a grammar 
of English and a theoiy of language. It is one of the shortcomings of genera fciv© 
grarnm^ ti^t ^ey cannot formaJly accommodate sentences like (8), Such 
sentences diould be included among the h^y SBfitBncBs of a grammar becaii^o 
of ihmr role in deductive processes that involve both the grammar and a 
theoiy of language. From (8) and (7)^ we directly obtain as a logical conie- 
quenw: 

(9) There is an / such that / is a sentence of English, 

Clearly, we woiild like to have a sentence like (9) in any grammar of 
English. 

^reover, (9) should not be introduced as an independent assumption: 
it formulates a consequence of the fact that English is a languagOj and should 
be treated as suchj i.e, (9) should be treated as a theorem derivable from (8) 
and (7) in the gramnmr. This requires that (7), a theorem of a theory of 
langTiage, should be available for deductive pii^poses in the gramnmr itself At 
the same time (7) must not be included among the theorems of the grammar 
because it does not specifically deal vrith English. 

Our eKample is easily generalised. We thus arrive at a conception of a 
granuiiar as somehow including a theory^ of language. 

In integrational lingulstici, this idea is made precise. Both a theory of 
language and a grammar of a language are conceived as axiomatic theories. 
More precisely J they a^e 'abstract' axiomatic theories that may bo applied 
to data via 'idiolect granmiars' (of. below, Sec, 2,6)*^^ Taking grammars and 
theories of language as axiomatic theoriess the deiired relationship bet%veen a 
gmnmar and a theory of language can be formally defined as a relation of 
'presupposition': a grammar presupposes a theo^ of language, in a technical 
sense. This means, very roughly, that some or all 'valid sentences' of the the- 
ory of language are included among the 'valid sentences' of the grammar 
but not among its axioms, definitions, or theorenw. A 'valid sentence' of a 
thwry is taken as, roughly, a sentence tlmt may be used fipeely in jiroofs; 
this includes, in particular, the axioms, deflnitionB, and theorems of the theory. 
On this conception, a grammar of English that contains (8) as an axiom would 
presuppose a theoiy of language contaimng (7); this sentence would appear 
among the vaUd sentences of the grammar; hence, (9) would be obtained as a 
theorem of the latter. 

In pracissly whieh sense the teim *axiomatia theoj^' appli^ to gmmm&rn of 
language and theories of l^guage is gelled out in Lieb (1974: Bern. 2 smd 3). 

^ 'For a formal account, mcluding a definition of 'pr^u^^es*, cf* Lieb (197^ 
Sec. 3.4), 
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Acttially, a granajnar and a theoiy of lan^age should bo related eTen 
more closely tiian by the relation of presu^oiltion. For a deraonstration, we 
re^ne disanssion of ow proyious example* 

2 j. Granunars and theories of lan^age: mtepation by formulation=in-teraw-rf* 

Cwsid^ fte logical status of the term 'sentence* a sused in (7). ti (6) it might 
lodk as though 'sentence* denoted a simple set: the set of 'senteneesS (7) 
mukm it clear that 'senten^* must be taken as a relational temi: / is a mn- 
fence ofD, Techmcallyj the term *BentenGe (of)' as it ocoim in (7) denotes not a 
set of ^tactic units of any language but a two-place relation between en- 
tities /and D, or set of ordered couples </, Dy : the term denotes the set of 
couples if, Dy such that / *is a sentence of D, i.e. such that /and D satisfy 
certain mnditiQim timt would hare to be spelled out in the theo^ of langui^ge. 

If (9) is to be obtained by logical deduction from (7) and (8), the Urm 
'senteii<»' must be underatood in exactly the same seme in both (7) and {9)i 
both in the theory of language and in the grammar of B^lish, ^sentence (of)* 
denotes the relation between arbitmiy/Mid D such that / *is a sentence ot 
(9) also ^ntains the term *Ei^lish% This is a coiwtant that does not ooour 
in the ^BQty of la^uage at all but is oiUy introduced in the grammar. 

This example s^gests lie foUowi^ idea. M a ^mtnar of a langiiagej 
the only undefined term specific to the ^unmar is a constant like *English* 
that names the language (and^ possibly^ a coiwtant for a system of the Ian- 
gu^ if Imgu^es a« not identified with systems). In ipeaking about the 
language (or ite system) we use the groDunar specific constants ('Ei^lish') 
m omjun^ion vdth terms bom the tiieorf of language ('sentence*)^ formulat- 
ing sentehces like (9). We may, of couMCp define aditional constants on the 
basis of these terms, but other ^mi that there is no special teiminolo^ for 
the ^ammu^. 

It may be objected ^at we cannot do without grammar specific expres- 
siOM that refer to the categories, syntactic structures etc. of the giTBn lan- 
guage. Thus, we may wish to state that the set of English sentences is denu- 
merable. We must then have an expression to refer to the &et of English seri- 
tenc^, which is a specific syntactic category of Ei^lish. 

^^e enough, but this still cbes not force us to introduce a granumr spe» 
cific constajit to name that set. Given expressions like 'sentence (of )* md *Eng- 
lish*, we make use of the foUomng logieaJ device. Let 'M^ stand for any 
two-placa relation between entities / and JD, Then: 

(10) DefinUum. M-of-D = the set of all / such that M holds between / and D 
(such that <f, 2?> e -B). ^« 



»• For the logic^ itetua of 'R*of-D% ef. Camap (1968i Sac* 83d). 
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Ab an example, we lukTei 

(11) sentan(^-of-E]^lish = ^e set of all / such that sentenoe-of hol^ between/ 
and Engliflh**® 

Actually, (0) is logioaUj ambiguous between the folIoMdng two Interpreta- 
tioQi: 

(12) a. There is an /such that </ Engliah) e sentence-of. 
b. There is an / such that / 1 sentence-of-EngHih. 

This example can obviouflly be generalised to a great numb^ of cases: 
the set of phonemes of English, the set of nouns of E^lish etc. are all cate- 
gories that can be denoted in this way: by complex expressiora of the form 
phoneme-in-English, noiuirin-Ei^lish eto. which are composed of a oonstant 
from the theo^ of language f^nd a namr! uf the gitren language. 

We thus amve at u conception oil which a grammar of a language is 
formulated in terms of a theory of lajiguage in roughly the following eenae. 
In speaking about iVm languuge, we use one or two grMEunar specific constants 
(names of the lai^uage and its system) in conjunction %vith terms from, the 
theoiy of language^ formings if necessaryj compound descriptive expressiona 
as just explained or introducing additional constants by definition* 

In integrational linguistics, this idea i^ made precise and, with a few mo- 
difications, adopted. A grammar of a Jai^age thus is to be formulaied in 
terms of a theory of language in a pi'teiaeiy deflned seme, ^® In this sense, it 
is implied that the grammar premippo&es the en^ifB theory of ktn^uage.^TbQ 
grammar and the theoiy of language are thus intepated in a very close way. 

So far, we have been speaki^ of grammars of entire languages. We s^l 
now indicate how the internal variabilis of languages caa be taken , into 
account even in such grammara. Our proposaJs will imply that terms like 
"senten<i©' should not be used in relation to entire languages but be relativised 
to 'idiolect syatems'. This also means that expressions like 'sentence-oft^^- 
lish" are not needed; instead, we may have to introduce corresponding ex- 
pressions in whic^ 'EngUsh' is replaced by a coMtajit or variable for 'idiolect 
i^*8tems% 

2,8, AccL;-_, ing for language variability. 

Lat us adopt the foUomng assumptions on lar^ages. A natural laj^uage D 
h a set of individual 'meai^ of communication'. EacA means of mmmjimim- 
tion is a set of absteact texts, and is homogeneous relative to the varieties 
of D (its dialects, socioleetSj etc.)j ^^t is, only in its entirety can th^ meaz]^ 
of commnnication beloi^ to a variety of The varieties are subsets of i D> 



Moi^ briefly^ i^tenc6'0f^£ngli^=th3 set of all rnitanoee of English, 
*«Cf, Liob (1974i toe. 3.4), for a fomal definitioa. 
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The elements of D vnll also be refeffed to as idiokcts in D hut this teim is 
not to cany all its iiiiial connotatiDns. (In particular, an indiridual means of 
conmninication is not identical with the shaker's entire shaje of the laaiguage; 
this share is a mt of means of commiinication). 

Each moans of conununi cation C has a system 8 by ^vHch it is determined, 
TJiove are also systems for the entire lar^age D and for the varieties of X^.^i 
Such a system is an abstraction from the systems of indlTidual means of 
communication. More specificany, given a set of means of communication^ 
any system for the set is a construct of properties .shared by the systeiM of 
all means of comninni cation in the set. 

Iraditionallyj a grammar of a language is to be a 'theory*j 'description' 
etc. of a (or the) system of the language. In keeping with this view I shall 
imdci^stand a gi-ammar of a language or language variety D as a theo^ of D 
and a system for (Note that language varieties have been inoluded). 

Any system for D is to be based on common properties of systems of meaiis 
of commimication that belong to D. Thus, any grammar of B in ultimately 
concerned ^y\ih such common properties. 

This suggests tlie fono%ving form for the essential theorems of any grammar 
ofD: 

(13) For all C and S, if 0 is an element of D and 8 a system of C, then... 
The variable 'D' might be replaced by 'English' but also by *Btandard Bri- 
tish English' or any name of a dialect, sociolect etc. of English. 

The part of (13) tliat follows after 'then' may be of any logical form what- 
ever but must involve the system S. For instance, in a grammar of English 
we might iiave the following theorem: 

(14) For all 0 and 3, if C is an element of English and 8 a system of 0, then 
there is an / such that / is a sentence of 5. 

This Is a statement to the effect that in any system of any Ei^liih i^olect, 
there are sentences. 

We previoiisly assumed that the term 'sentence', as a term of a general 
theory of language, denoted a relation between arbitraiy syntactic units / 
and languages D. 'Sentence' has now been reintroduced in a new sense: as a 

5^ I sliall mak© a toriiuiiological distinction between systemi of means of communiGa* 
tioii «iid gyitems /^r mtH of ineaiia of communieatioii. 

3- This very rougjily indieates aorne of the general ideas tJiat underii© fell© detailed 
fominl tlmny in J^ieb (1970), inoluding the rnodification suggested in Licb (lOTObi Sec. 
6.3j J 977b! St*cs l,3f| fortJic> b.) So© theso roferencos for tho eKpUcMon of the ooncopts 
jyat iutroduu^d. Vor a fuller view of idiolect systems, cf. Lieb {1977b, in prep. vol. I) 
and the \vork on whicli it is based (indicated above, fn. 21), It is remarkable that Nemmr 
and Slama Cazaeii, in tlioir proposal for 'contact analysisS should hoavily emphasis© 
th© rule of 'indi\'idiial linguiatio systoms* in a sense which brings them elos© to our "idiO' 
lect systems' ( 1970j 1 1 Gffi of. also Slama-Cazacu 1973). Ife is thus po^ible to reconstrtkct 
basic features of ^contact anal^^is* witliin our framework (of. fii. 46, below). 

2 Pipers and itudieg . , . XII 
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name of a relation between syntactic iimts / and idiolect systems. We sliAlI 
indeed abandon it in its former iise, for the following rensoii. Terms like %mi- 
tence' traditionally inTolve languages tmderstood as systems. On our coii' 
ceptioni no language is itself a system, and a system of a language is a coti' 
struct of properties of idiolect syBtems. Thus, it is in oonneetion with idiolect 
systems that the traditional terais are really needed. 

In other words, %ve modify the presupposed theoiy of language. The modi- 
flcation requires that (7) be replaoed as follows: 

(15) For all if D is a language, then: for all C and S, if C is an element 
of D and S a system of C, there is an / such that / is a sentence of S, 
That iSj in all systems of idiolects in a language, there are sentences. (14), a 
theorem of a grammar of Englishj is obtained from (S) and (15), u thcoi-ejn 
of a theojy of language. 

By going back to systems of individual means of communication, we have a 
principled way of taking language variability into account. At the same time, 
a p'ammaj of a language can be related to a theory of language in exactly 
the same way as before: the grammar is formulated In terms of the theory 
of langu age, whioh implies that the latter is completely presupposed by the 
former* 

A gramiAar of a language variety is also to be formulated in terms of a 
tjieo^ of laJiguaga. In ad^tion, it may be formulated, or partly formuU\ted, 
in terms of a grammes of a language to wluch the variety belongs. Ideally, 
any grammar of a variety of a language will at least presuppose a grammc^r of 
that language. 

By formulating a gramniai^ in terms of a theory of language, we miike the 
latter available for deductions in the former. In this context it may be ne- 
cesiaiy to prevent a misunderstanding. Many theorems of a grammar are 
indeed obtained from the theo^ of lajiguage and the axiom or theorem stat- 
ing that we are confronted ivith a language or lani'i.age variety. But this 
is not generally true. There axioms specific to the grammar, and many 
theorems that depend on them. For instance, I^ID h$ a certain variety of Eng- 
li$h and assume that the concept of phoneme makes sense in the presup- 



(15) may b© uiiderstood as stating that the categoiy of sentences cxissts In any 
language in the sense that the set of sentences is non -empty in imy system of any idiolect 
of any language (ef. also (12b)). Oontraiy to a widely aeeopted proBuppoaition^ existfsiiee 
of a term in a theo^ of language dwa not imply exiitOTce of a con^spoiiding cfttegory 
in all l^guages: We may have a terai like '(is a) verb (of)' in the theoj^" of languoge 
even if it is not true for all language! that there are verbs in the sy items of their idiolects. 
After all, we may wish to fonnulata 'inaplicational imiverM.ls* of t lie formi For all kingU' 
ages if for aU lyitems S of idiolects in D verb -of is non 'empty , then... Such uni- 
vewality statements are needed even if verb*of-S i§ empty for all idioloct iystems S of 
gome lauguages. J-^ 
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^^fl. f 1L " * Srammar of D. M m aaom or theorem 

Tm % ^ rammar. we might haTa a sentenee of the foDowmg fonn- 
(16) For aU O and S if O In m ekment MD^S^ system of C?3n S 
neme-of-5 = {/p/, /b/,...}.as - , xno 

Note_ that (16) ia an axiom or theorem noi a i^Hm: It is ruled out as a 
J^tion already by the fact that -Phoneme^f.^. is a bgioally oomp 

Sit" T^'^ ^^-^^ ^« for the deflniefdum of a 

d^flmfaon ^t m an idontfty. The tenn 'phoneme (of)' could be deflned if 

^ D a.iom or theorem of 

of D that ^mt^es - correctly or inco^eotly = the phonemes of anf ^ro' 

pmt© idiolaot sjstam 5, ■ ^Pl^ru 

v^^^ !^d^?l°f li^'^ '^'^^^^g^' «^ * erammar of a 

rane^ and of a language, we used fomulation-in.terms^of and presuppoai- 
tjon^ How are we to relate grammars of different languages or laSg^afra- 

2.4. Giammais and grammnra: mtegration by conflation. 

Suppose timt we have two ^ammws, each of a variefef of a different lan«u- 
age, and we wish to fonnulate contoastive statements on the two ^arS^ 
Ob^^ously. this ,s the archetypal case for conteastiTe analysis/Let us first 
tty to gam some clarity about the form of such statements." Consider the 
lollowing example. 

I^t D, and D, be two varieties. Both grammars may be assumed as for- 
mulated terms of the same theoiy of language. Thus, in the grammar of D 
we might have a theorem such asf = i 

(17) For ail C and S, if O is an element of D, and S a system of C, then /p/ 
IS a pnoneme of 5. /^/ 
in the second, either (18a) or (18b): 
(IS) a. For aU 0 and S, if O is an element of D, and ^ a system of C then M 
IB a phoneme of ^ i^i 

b. For all C and if O is an element of D, and ^ a system of then M 
IS not a phoneme of 



vari^l^-J' %^^f^^^^f^^ an nmblguoui constant), aa opposed to tha 
vOTfeDi© JJ . bimiJarly, for other letters. 

a. J^^T^t^"^- of phowmes of ^. of. (10) and (11). Vp/- „tc. a„un«d 
aa ooMtent. of the gmmmat that we deflned by phonetio oonrtante of the theory of 
l«g«age (of. 1976b, Seo. 1.1. for a mow ^temntio aeoomit). ' 

.hould^« rt ''"'^ - *''°"«" ^" aiven to tho qu«stion of whob 

■hould be admitted as a oontmitive ■tflt«ment. 

VP/' >• defined ■eparately in the two granunan but by identioal deflnitioa* d#- 
pendmg only on phonetic oonrtante of the mme tVmry of language. Tbm, ihwe « no 

a* 

w - 
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The canjimotions of (17) and (18a)j and (17) and (18b), coiild be taken as 
cmUrc^tivB siatmnmU on D| and Dg, where (17) and (18a) yield a poBitim and 
(17) and (ISb) a negative contrastive atatemmti 
(19) a. (17) and (18a). 
b. (17) and (18b). 

Contraitive statements may also be mixBdi an example of this would be the 
conjunction of the sentences obtained from (17) and (18b) by addingj 'and 
/b/ is a phoneme of 8^. 

True enoiigh, theie are very simple examples but they clearly allow for 
generalizations* I shall not, howoverj attempt to formulate the genemliga- 
tions, and I must leave it undocided whether they would cover all relevant 
cases. 

The important fact about (19a) and (19b) is this: they are neither theorems 
of tJie gr:immar of (in which no reference is made to Dg) nor of the grammar 
of Da (in which no reference is made to Dj). Where do they belong? 

We DXB here confronted with a major problem of traditional OAi the na- 
ture and place of contrast ive statements , as opposed to the nature and place 
of itatements restricted to single languages. This problem was briefly discus- 
sed in connection with (4), the problem of the metalanguage in Its restricted 
form (abovej Sec, 1*2). lategrational linguistics provides a third form of theory 
integrationi by which contrastive statementi CEtn be assigned a place in a 
theoiy: integration by tJmory Gonflaiion, 

The conflation of two 'compatible' theories is, roughly, a new theory 
whose axioms are the axioms of the two original theories (except for axioms 
in one theory that are deflni tions In the other). jyg is different from pre- 
supposition, where the axioms of the presupposed theory lose their status as 
axioms. 

The grammars of Dj and Dg may be assumed as 'compatible' theories 
(pctf tly due to the fact that they have been formulated in terms of the same 
theory of language). Heneej their conflation again is a theory* This theory is 
obviously formulated in terms of the theo^ of language in terms of which 
the two grammars are formulatedj and presupposes any theoi^ that they do* 
Given (17) and (18a) or (18b) as theorems of the grammars of and D^^ 
respectively^ their conjunction (10a) or (19b) ifl a theorem of the conflation 
of the two grammars* 

The conflationj or some part of it that is essentia Uy restricted to con- 
trastive statements, is a natural candidate for a 'contrastive grammar'* How- 

©quivooatioii in using 7p/* in both (17) and (18)* (I ami of oours©* fully aware that many 
itruatural phonologists wo^d have rejeeted a phonologieal theory that allows for 'the 
same phoneme* in differenfe language, but this is not the plaoe to enter into a disoussion.) 

For a formal aooountt ef, Lieb (1974i Sec. 3*4), where also the notion of 'compa^ 
tibility* ii defined. 
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ever, it may well bo that the use of the term 'grammar' should not be ex- 
tended to coyer the conflation of grammars of Tarietiei or languages, or any 
'contrastive part* of such a theory, 8» For constnulng eontrastiva statemente 
as tteorems it is quite suffloient that the conflation of such gmmmara again 
ia a theoiy, ^ 

^mmars of laiiguages, or even VM-ieties, do not take us down to indi^ 
Tidual speakers: the grammars are ^abstraet' aaomatio theories. They are 
related to individual speakere and speech-eTents by becoming integrarparts 
of pmmmai^s of specific means of commimication, 

2.5. Idiolect grammai-s. Non-linguistic theories. 

An idiolect grammar is conceived as an axiomatic theo^ of an indiyidual 
meaim of communication and a system of the means. However, the grammar 
is not an abstract but an 'applied' axiomatic theo^. It has a part that is an 
abstoact theory of the means and its system, and another part that includes 
reference to concrete speakers and speech^evente: to pereons who use the 
means of communication, and to coirespondii^ speech-eTents, Strictly speaks 
mg, an idiolect grammar as an applied axiomatic theory is a theory of an 
idiolect, a system of the idiolect, one or more speakers of the idiolect, ajid 
specific utterances made by the spe^e^ in using the idiolect. Obviously, 
there may bo a great number of idiolect grammars that contain identical 
abstract theories of the same idiolect and system but difier in their applica^ 
tion to speakers and utterances, 

An idiolect grammar again is to be formuJated in terms of a theor^^ of 
language. The grammar specific constants are names for the idiolect, the sys- 
tem, the speakers, and the iitterances. Ideally, the idiolect grammar presup^ 
poses not only the theory of language but also grammars of the language and 
of the varieties to which the idiolect belongi. Thus, T^tever is true of the 
idiolect and its system for general, la^uage specific, or variety specific rea» 
sons, can be stated in the iaolect grammar. For example, assume an idioleot 
C and system S such that 

(20) C is an element of D, and S a system of C. 

Given an idiolect grammar tlmt presup^ses a grammar of the variety D of 
English, (20) and (16) together yield the following theorem of the idiolect 
grammar: 

(21) Phoneme^of-S ^ {/p/, /b/,...}. 

It was luggastad already in Hamp (1968 i 144) that 'the term ^contrastive gram. 
mBLT* is probably a mtaomar*. 

*9 mie concept of an applied axiomatic theory is fomaDy defined in Lieb (I974i 
^e. 3.1). Lieb (1976b) is a detailed investigation into idiol^t grmimars as applied 
asioma^c ^eones. 
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Again, there are axioms and theorems that are specific to the idiolect grammar 
in iti system-reJated part. 

The 'application part' of the idiolect grammar contaiiis axioms that rulate 
the i^olect or its system to speaieri and utterancea. In our assumed idiolect 
granimar we might have an axiom of the form-. 
(22) V is a noiTOal utterance by Vj of f in S, 

wJiere T' is the name of a certain aound-eTent, Tj* the name of a certain 
perion, T denotes a syntactic nnit of S, and 'S' is imderatood as above. 

In (22), the term 'normal utteranoa' is taken from the theory of language 
in terms of which the grammar is formulated. It may, however, be a constant 
that was taken over into the theo^ of language from a general theory of 
cojnmimication that the theory of language presupposes. 

Generally, a linguistic theory, such as a theory of language or a grammar 
of a language, language variety, or idiolect, jnay presuppose non-linguistic 
ones. The relation of presupposition is transitive; hence, any non-linguistio 
theory presupposed by the theory of language is also presupposed by any 
grammar formulated in terms of that theory. Moreover, a gmmmar may 
presuppose non-linguistic theories that are not presupposed by the theory 
of langiiago. 

^eory integration by presupposition Is, ho%vever, not generally sufflcient 
for relatii^ linguistie and non-linguiBtie theories. Consider the cases of (i) 
a theo^ of language change and (u) a theo^ of language learnii^. In (i), 
a theory of lai^uage and a theory of physical time should be available for 
deductions, and in (il)^ a theory- of language and a theo^ of learnu^. There 
IS an important differenee, though, between the theory of language leMntm^ 
and the theory of language chaise. The former is a 'linguistic intertheory-, 
a theory that belongs to a slmred branch of linguistics and some non-lin« 
guistic discipline (e.g. psychology). The latter is not an intertheo^ — there 
is no shared branch of linguistics and physics to which a theo^ of language 
cJiange could reasonably be assipLed, There are general oonsiderationa (cf. 
Lieb 1977b, Part II, Sec. 2) to support the view that an intertheory does not 
presuppoie its 'pajent' theories but is an emmim of each of them {contains 
them as parts); all axioms and deflmtions of the 'parent* theories are axioms 
and definitions of the intertheo^, which may contain additional axiomj and 
definitions, Thus, in (ii) the theo^ of language and the theory of learang 
are comtended by the theo^ of language learning, which is an extension of 
both (contams them as parts). In (i), the theory of language change, wMoh is 
not a lir^istic intertheoiy with respect to physics, should be taien as a part 
of the jheo^ of language, wWch in turn presuppoaM the theoi^ of ph^ioal 
time. Thus, axioms, theorems, and deflmtions of the latter are available in 
^he ^eo^ of language change without becoming axioms, theorems, or de- 
fciitions of the thao^ of la^uage. 
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inflation (of compatible theoriei) om now be recognized as a limiting 
ea^e of coextension' the conation of two compatible theories is a Joint ex- 
tension that does not add any new ajdoms or deflmtloM* 

This concludes our outline of releTant conceptions in integi^ational lin- 
guistics. 

2.6. Summaiy. 

For integratii^ different theories, both linguistio and non-li^uistie ones, 
we coniidered four different possibilities: presupposition, formulatiomn-terms- 
of, conflation^ and extension or coextension. Formulation-in-terms-of implies 
presupposition, and conflation is a lindting case of coextension (assuming 
compatible theories)* 

Grammars of a language, language variety or idiolect were all assumed as 
formulated in terms of the same thiBOTy of language In rougUy ^e follomng 
sense. In speaWng about ^e language, variety, or idiolect, we use terms of 
yieory of Itrnguage in conjunction ^rith a name for the la^uage, Tarlety, 
or Idiolect (and one of its systems). ABSumptioM were made ttiat justify opn- 
sideration of idiolect systems even in the case of languages and then' varieties: 
It is properties of relevant idiolect systems that constitute a system for a 
language or variety. Thus, for formulating a grammar of a lai^age or variety 
in terms of a theory of language, the latter must provide terms mth which 
we can refer to the categories, unite etc. of arbitrary idiolect systems. 

rormuiation-in-terms-of is defined in such a way that a theory foimulated 
in terms of another entirely presupposes the latter, in rougUy the foUoidng 
sense: All Valid sentences' of ttie second ^Bory are 'vidid sentences* of the 
first but do not belong to its asoms, theorems, or deflmtlonfl. Li tWs way a 
theory of language is entirely presup^sed by any ^ammaj; formulated in 
terms of it. 

Ideally, a ^ammaj of a variety of a language presupposes a grammar of 
^at language, and a ^aanmar of an idiolect in that varielrf presupposei a 
gra^amaj of the variety. As the relation of presupposition is traositlve, an 
ii'oleet grammar presupposes any theo^ presupposed by the variety grammar, 

Gmmmajs of different I^iguages or varieties msLj be conflated. Oontras- 
tive statements may be obtained as theorems of such conations. 

Linguistic and non-linguistic theories may be related by presupposition; 
in p^icul^, the li^uistie theo3^ (a liieory of la^uage, say) may presuppose 
the non-lingmstic one (such as a theoiy of phyiicaJ time). As a second pos- 
sibility, we have coe^nsion: hoih, the linguistic theory (a tibeo^ of language) 
and the non-h^uistic one (a ^eoiy of leami^) are coextended by a theo^ 
(a theory of laoiguage leaimB^) toat is aa extension of ©i^r ^eoiy. Ooe^- 
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tonsion relateg a linguistic and a non-linguistic theory tJiat are extended by 
the same 'linguiitic intertheory'. 

Grammars of languages and their varieties and theories of language are 
taken as ^abstaot* axiomatic theories that may be related to liuguistic data 
via idiolect grainmars conceived as 'applied' axiomatic tlieorics. It should 
be obidoiis that granunari as they have now been characterised have no 
counterpart among generative gi^ammars of any kind: a gi^aminar of a lau- 
guage or la^uage variety, let alone of an idiolect, niaj'^ presuppose a theory 
of language or noii-linguistic theoiy in a sense where this theory h actuiilly 
incDiporated into the grammar. Generative grammars, to the extent tluit they 
conform to a formally explicit theory of grammarSj can possibly be under- 
stood as notatlonal variants of integratlonal grajnmars of a very lijnited type. 
However, for fully developed Integra tional grammars (that pi^esuppose nou- 
linguistic theories) appropriate generative gimmmars simply do not exiHt. 

Let me emphasize that my outline of theo:^^ integration in intcgrationai 
lii^uisties has been Ughly informal; for many questions, tlie ix*acler \\ ill 
have to turn to the sources on winch tl^ outline is based. Even so, it should 
now be possible to characterize a format for OA in which the tlieoretical 
problems (1) to (6) can be solved, 

3. An integratlonal format for contrastive analysis. 

3.1. Simplified example of a second-language learning sitnation. 

Consider a ve^ simple and somewhat idealized case of second-language learn- 
ing. The learner is a monolingual who has command of only a single means 
of cornmuni cation 0 in his language Dj. C may be assumed to belong to se- 
veral varieties of 10 1 simultaneously: to a certain dialect, sociolect, style of 
speech etc. The learner is to learn a second language Da in a teachcr-controned 
situation. This may be underatood in roughly the follo^ving sense. The teacher 
has singled out a certain set of varieties of Dg (at least one such set), and the 
task of the learner iSj ideally, to develop a means of comnmnication that is 
a 'possible element* of each of the varieties. If, for instaneej is English 
and the varieties are Standard British, Formal, Oral, Upper Middle Class, 
the means of communication is to be a possible element of Standaitl British 
Fonnal Oral Upper Middle Class English, i.e. of the set of idiolects that is 
the interaection of these varieties. TMb means of communication is to be a 
pmsibh ehrmnt of the interaction in rougUy the followii^ sense: it is deter- 
mined by a system such that, if we consider a system of an idiolect in th© 
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inte^ctlon, the two systems diare all 'releTant' properties, i,e, all properties 
Oil which systems for varieties of SngUfih may be based. 

What is the place and form of contraatiTe Imguisttd^studies in this si- 
tiiation? 

3.2. Contraitive analysis based on grammar conflation. 

Ideally, we would require at least two theories^ one to account for the position 
of the learner's idiolect C in Ms lan|juage, the other to account for the place 
that the new means of communication is to occupy relative to the target 
language. The first theory would be a theory of the interaeetion D^* of the 
varieties of Dj to which C belongs, the second a theory of the intersection D** 
of the varieties of that were singled out by the teacher. Admitting the 
intersections as derived varieiies^ we may take the two theories as varieiy 
grammars^ 

Both grsminars are to be formulated in terms of the same theory of lan- 
guage and may be assumed as ^compatible*. Hence, the conflation of the two 
grammars is again a theoty. and is formulated m terms of the theoQr of lan- 
guage, &i tiie conflation, eontrastive statements on the two varieties can be 
derivM, which may be positive i negative , or mi»d.*^ 

The conflation of the two p^ammars preffiipposes the entire theory of 
language. IdeaJly, the grammar of Dj* woiiJd fiirther preauppose a grammar 
of the language D|, and the pammafi of D|* a grammar of D|, both formulated 
in terms of the given theory of lar^age. The grammar of Dj would pre- 
suppose theories of language tj^s to whi^ Dj belongs, similajlyj for D^. 
All ttese grammajs and theories would be presupposed by the conflation 
of the grammars of D^* and Dg*, TMb conception allows us to distinguish 

In my viaw, all luoh stoteinents should he oonaider^ in oontmstivd studiesi 
Hami'i early suggestion "that it may prove poseible to acquire a lEmguage by learning 
only the diffarenoes between the new language wid the pld (leaving those features which 
are identic^ in both to be oarded over untaught)" (1954 i 259) w^aa immediately quolifled 
by reference to 'educational and peyohologiaal ooniiderations' (Lc), Still, it has been 
repeatedly advocated to exclude the positive ones, e.g*, Di Pietro (1971 i 30) i Bauseh 
(1973 I 176) (who would admit them only in 'linguistic eontrastive ^fammar'), or Za* 
brocki (1970) (who even proposes a distinction between 'contmstive* and *co^&onta- 
tional* linguistics bfwd on exclusion vs. inclusion of positive oontiastive statementa). 
Beoently, attention has been ^^wn by Ebneter (1974 i 95f) to the import^ce of mixed 
contmstive gtatementsi of. already ITemser amd Blraa-Cazacu (1970 t 104): "The t^rm 
"oontrastive- * is a partial misiomer since similarities between T tmd B are usually a prere^ 
qxiiaite for interference"* (Needless to say, previous authors did not refer to eontmstiva 
atatem^ts in preoiiely our sen^i it usu^y remains nnole^ how exactly they conceive 
of the form of such statements). 

Lemgu^e t^^^ mil be tak^ as X of limguag^ D, For the logioal prcjbleim 
coimeotod with the concept of type in llnguistio ^^olo^f cf* GreooLberg (19?4)k 
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tlie foUowii^ cases witli respeofc to the oontrastiTe statements derived in th© 
coiiflation. * 

(23) Oeneral mm. The eontrastlve statement follows from:^^ 

a, two axioms or theorems of the grammar of D^^ and Dg* of the form: 
Di* (Dg*) is a variety of (Da); 

b. two axioms or theorems of the presupposed grammar of Dj ajid 
of the form: (Dg) is a language; 

t% axioms, deflnitions, or theorems of the theo^ of language. 
(S4) Typological mse. OChe contrastive statement follows &om/ 

a. [-(23a)]; 

b. one or more axioms or theorems of the presupposed grammar of 
of the form: belongs to [language type] X^, mr i-],..., n; and one 
or more axioms or theorems of the presupposed grammar of Dg of 
the form: D, belongs to [language t3^e] X^u for j^l, m 

c. axioms, deflnitiona, or theorems of one or more presupposed theories 
of langiiage types X^u for 1*1, n, that do not include or depend 
on: Xit is a language tjgpe; and axioms, deflnitiuaa, or theorems of 
one or more presupposed theories of language types X2j,for m, 
that do not include or depend on: Xgj is a language t^e, 

(25) Language apecific case. Tho couteastiTe etatement follows from^ 

a. [*(23a)]; 

b. axioms, definitions, or theorems of presuppoied ^ammars of and 
Dg ti do not include or depend on (23b) or (24b). 

(26) Variety pecific case. The contrastiTe statement follows from axioms, 
definitions, or theorems of the grammars od Dj* and D^* that do not 
include or depend on (28a). 

In the general case, a contrastive statement can only be poiitive, for obvious 
reasons; in all other cases, it can be either ^sltive, negative, or mixed. 

In relating a contrastive statement to statements on lajnguage leamiB^ 
we may have to consider not oijy its type (positive, negative, or mxed) 
but also its relation to the four cases (23) to (26), 

Statements on the leamij^ of languages are prodded by a theory of 
language learning that is presupposed by botib pammars, hence, by the^ 
conflation. Thin theory is an extension of the theoiy of language in terms of 
which the grammars are formulated, and of an appropriate theory of leaimi^. 

Ideally, the theoiy of kriguage leaning will contain theorems on the ef- 
fects of language contrasts on second-'Ia^age leaa^g (for Ij^tacce, classical 
'interference' assumptions would be reconstructed as such theorejM). Theorems 

Tliat ii to say: the Statement can b© derived in the conflation from the foUQ^dng 
BBt oi aent^^ without introduomg my other non4opc&l v^d i^ttocei of the eon- 
fefcion, and all ^teno^ of the set ar© neo^iaiy for the derivation, i . 
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of this kind would haTe to be conditional, i,e. the effects would haTe to be 
assumed for learnijig situations of certain types. Also, many theorems should 
bti probabilistic. Even so, the theorems would have the form of muTersal 
Btr.tejiients. It is one of the main problems with traditional OA that its as- 
eiiniptions on the effects of language contrasts were not properly condition- 
abzed; and much later criticism can be understood as due to this fact.^* 
Oi course, proper conditionalizing requires empirical research; all I have 
breii able to do here is to formulate the problem. 

^\ hatever the precise theorems on language learnijig, they are all avail- 
able in the conflation of the grammars of , ..a D^* since either grammar 
j)re^^uppo^es the entire theory of language learning. Moreover, if the grammar 
ot D^* niso presupposes a gramjnar of D3 and theories of relevant lajiguage 
iypoB, wu may ha%^e special theorems on the learning of lajiguages of a D^-t^e, 
ur just of Dg. AH axioms and theorems on Langiiage learning can now be used 
in the conflation fur deriving theorejns on the effects that contrasts between 
tlu' two varieties in the last an ^ lysis, bet%veen systems of their idiolects — 
hiive in a learnmg situation as chamcterized in Sec. 3.L 

We still have to relate the conflation of the grammars of D^* and D^* to 
tlie concrete language learner, Ideall}^, this would be done by formidating 
a grammar of the meaiis of cominuni cation C, a system of C, the learner, and 
relevant utterances. The grammar is formulated in terms of the theory of 
language, and presupposes the conflation of the gramme of Dj* and D«* 
(which should be equivalent to presupposing them separately). The grammar 
contains a theorem cowespoiiding to (20): 
(27) C is an element of Dj*, and S is a system of C, 

Thus, all theorems of the conflation that were formulated for arbitraiy ele- 
ments of and their systems directly apply to C and S. Tins holds, in parti- 
cular, for any theorem concerning the influence that contrasts between the 
systems of idiolects in D^* and Dg* exert on any learner of Dg* who has a 
Di*-lijiguiatic bacl^onnd. 

As pointed out above, such theorems should be assumed as requiring 
Bpeeific properties of the leaming-situation. In particular, it may be a learner 
of a special type that is required. The speaker of 0 may be eharacteri^od as 
such a learner by special axioms in the apphcation part of the grammar, in 
particular, by psychological assuniptions such as axioms on the speaker's 
geiieral jnemorj.^ capacity. 

In addition, there may bo special requirements on such learner-independent 
factors as the teacher. OoTOsponding assumptions can no longer be formulated 
in the grammar, 

^ *^ James (1971) summarizes the arguments againsfc traditional CA in iiine points. 
Qf these, at least the following ones eeem to concern inauffloient eonditionaliiing' 1 
2, 6 to 9. 
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They can bo dealt with, huwover, via axioms or theorems of soino other 
theory that is 'compatible' vnih the grammur of C. In this Cii^i% we miiy con- 
sider the conflation of such a theory witJi the granmiar. Ultiinrttelj% the coil- 
sequences of contrastiYc statements for a concrete learning-situation can he 
fully established only in the conflation of an idiolect grammjir svith ofclier 
theories on concrete factors of the sitiiation. -® 

Assujiiing such a format for contrastive studies^ can the theoretical prc»|j- 
leniH of Sec. L2 be solved? 

3.3. Solution to tlie theoretical problems. 

On our eonucptionnf f JA, tlic thcoretieal 2)roblcms (1) to (5) have the fbUow- 
ing solutions. 

The probhiih of the lingaidio and the non4inguistic is solved by tlieory 
presupposition and eoextcnsion. Relevant non-linguistic theories are piu- 
supposed by a general theory of language^ which then is presupposed in its 
entirety by grammars of diminishing degrees of generality. Or a non-linguistic 
theory (e.g. a psycliological one) is related to a linguistic one (e.g. a theoiy of 
language) %na an 'intertheory' (a psj^cholinguistie one) by which the two 
theories are coextended. The intertheory may again be presupposed by other 
linguistic theories. Theoretical frameworks for "psycholinguistic* and similar 
'mixed' conseqiiences are provided by extensions of the theoiy of language iu 
terms of wliich grammars are formulated. 

The problem of concretmeaa is solved by theory presupposition and eon- 
flat ion and by the conception of an idiolect grammar as an applied axiomatic 
theoiy. Contrast ive statements are obtained as theorems of the conflation 
of two or more 'mimmars (of varieties rather than languages). The conflation 



tiffing idioloct grunuiiarB of tht "rimer, and their conPiitinns with other theorioo, 
ngret^s \\\t\\ a bagic featiire of 'eon tact aiialysis*, inBist&nc© on *"the fund anient a I lol© 
of 3LS [individual h'nguistio ByBtenis, H.L.] and IVE [individual verbnl e%"eiita, H.L.] 
in the hnigiHiffe-leami2ig/-teaehi2ig proee?8" (Netnser and Slania-Cazaeu 1970:117). 
Our anal3^siB mipportg tlie %\iow that CA can only contribitte to an analysis of a coiicR^to 
lea niing-sit nation. Thua. it is quite compatible with the poiition that CA eovera otily 
certain of the factors that would lia%X' to b© considered in 'error nnalysis'. At the Bamo 
time, it does not eongtruo any dubious altemativ© between 'error analysis* and CA. 
(I ennnot liero pui'sun any further the much digous^d topic of the i-elatloni l>€tweeii CA 
and ©rror analysi.^. Fur a recent discuiaion, ef. Barrera-Vidal and Kulihvein I975i See. 
6,5), Moreover, our eonception easily accommodates the view tliat the learning of the 
target proceedB by a sequence of 'approximative systems*. The theoi^^ of languago-leaiU' 
ing may requiro a soquenco of pairs <Ci, Si} sueh that Cu while not belongincr to any 
langtiago, is analogous to an idiolect in a language, and Si is a s^tem that dcternuues 
C|. The confcrastiv© point of view would th«i be extended to includa Kd, Si^, (For a 
fonnal attempt within a generative fratnework, cf. Kohn 1974, 1976.) 
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IS then presupposed by a grammar of an idiolect of the learner such that the 
jdioleet belongs to one of the varieties in contrast and the target is one of the 
remaining Tarieties. Asioms of the idiolect giTimmar can be used to inteduce 
apecial linguiatie and non-linguistic assumptions on the learner, Thus, the 
idiolect giutmmar is a franiework for deductions that combine contraative 
statemeiits with statements on the learner and can be used in e^Ianatory 
or predictive arguments. However, certain assuniptions on the learning-situa- 
tion Ciin only be taken into account in the conflation of the grammar vnth 
other theories on concrete factors of the situation. 

The prohUtn of the gmmral and the particular is solved by theory pr^sup- 
po.sltion and formulation of one theorj^ in terms of another, A grammar of 
a variety of a language (analogousl}", of a language) is formulated in tarms 
of a theory of language. Ideally, it presupposes a grammar of the language 
mul theories of the types to %yhich the language belongs; the grammar sind 
the theories arc formulated in termB of the same theory of language as the 
Tariety grammar itself. Given the conflation of two variety granunars (ana- 
logously, language grammars) as a framawork for contrastive statements, 
certain contrastive statements can be singled out as due to the theory of 
language (23); others as due to ty^logical theories (24); and others as due to 
the langurge grammar (25). 

The problem of the meta-langtiage: expanded form (which includes the prob- 
lem in its restricted form) is solved by assuming an idiolect grammar that is 
formtdated in terms of and presupposes theories as indicated before. The 
metrilanguage is automatically provided as the 'total lac^age' of the idiolect 
grammar, i,e* of a certain applied axiomatic theory. If the idiolect gmmmar 
has to be conflated ^vith other theories, the metalanguage results from the 
"ainalgamation^ of tlie total language of the idiolect grammar and the la^u- 
ages of the other theories. 

These remarks must remain abstract as long as such terms as 'total lan- 
guage' and 'amalgamation* have not been explicated, and the conceptions of 
theories and theory integration been made more precise, Actually, the problem 
of the metalaiiguage has received a detailed solution for idiolect grammaiB 
and the presupposed linguistic theories. This solution is too technical to be 
eharaeteriEed ^vithin the limited space of this paper. I can only give a few 
informal hints. 

The total language of an idiolect grammar ^ and the axiomatic langiiage 
of any presupposed linguistic or non-linguistic theory — is based on a 'forma- 
lized sj'stem of logic' or a 'natural language reading' of such a systemj i,e, 
■M n i^giniented form of a natural language varietj^ that is completely ex- 



" In Lieb (I974i Seoa. 2 and 3), and Lieb (1970b). 
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plicit as to its logical properties. All iample theoroms in the present paper 
beguming with (7), were given in a regimented form of a (^vritten) varietv of 
Englisli. «« 

Using auch a format for the language in which a linguistic theoiy is fnr- 
mulated, we obtain a metalangaage (%rith respect to the subject matter of 
the Iingiustic theorj') that is formally well spooifled nntl logically completely 
esijlicit. Morco%-er, it allows for separation of logical and non-logical (doH- 
criptiTo) compononts; among the latter, it is possible again to distinfiiish 
between components that belong to difFerent theories. It is this possibility 
that can be exploited in developing a concept of theory integi'atlon. 

Even if the four theoretical problems have been solved, thcrD nto mAny 
questions conceniing CA that have not been touched upon. I shnl! bvi..fiy 
mdicate a few, at the same time pointing out limitations of the present paper. 



3,4. Further problems. 

Some readers may have felt that I used the word 'ideally' rather too often. 
I have indeed been more concerned with oharaoterizing a framework for CA 
than with the unavoidable limitations of actual research projects. Idealiza- 
tions were used only to bring out more clearly essential aspects of the frame- 
work but may still entail problems that should be followed up. 

It may also seem that the problems connected with axiomatic theories 
were not sufflciently recognized. After all, are we to wait for complete axiomatio 
theories of language, complete axiomatio grammars, or, even worse, complete 
axiomatic theories in psychology, sociology etc. until contrastive studies can 
be midertaken in the proposed famework? Questions of this kind are usually 
motivated by the belief that axiomatic theories are optional reformulatiorw 
of well-developed theories that already exist in non-axiomatic form. This 
traditional belief is largely incorrect: axiomatio theories can be formMlated 
at any stage of theoTy construction; they do not require existence of non- 
axiomatio theories; and they may have any degree of comprehensivenes.s re- 
lative to their subject matter. It has to be admitted, though, that these 
questions deserve much more consideration than they could be given herc.« 

No systematic attempt has been made to relate the proposed framework 



AVe frequontly introdueod them by plirasoi like 'a ■enteno© of the form" (of. (8)), 
thus allowing for analogous sontunceB in other regimented forms of the eanio or othor 
Innguagea, or for oorresponding formulae in o, foi-malized system of logic. 

" For further diseuiaion, of. Lleb (1074: Sees 3.3 and 4), and in particular (UiTtldj. 
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to generatiTe grammar or to other frameworks used in CA. In particiUar, 
a detailed comparison of integrational linguistics with generative grammoj 
woiild have been unfeasible in the present conte^. The two foUowing claims 
should be justified^ though, 

(a) Despita certain attempts in this direction, generative grammar has 
not developed anything to match om conception of theo^ integration- con- 
c^ts like theory presupposition, conflation, and formulation of one theo^ in 
terma of another have simply not been defined, 

(b) There is no analogue to integrational grammars in our sense that pre^ 
suppose non-linguistic theories or linguistic intartheories, and to idiolect 
grammars nnderstond as applied asiomatie theories." Such graBimai^ ara 
contrary to one of the most persistent patterns of thinMng in generative 
grammar, the ill^conceived ^stinction between 'competence' and *perfor- 
manoe' and the conception of ^ammars as ^theories of competenoe^si 

If generative ^mmar is used as a framework for OA, both (a) and (b) 
seem to preclude any systematio solution to the theoretical nroblems (1) 
to (5h 

In concentrating on these problems, we left un^scussed alj problems of 
practical method. Even important theoretical problems of OA were not con- 
sidered, such as the status of OA as a discipline, 

Another theoretical question that diould be dealt with conaema the role 
of semantics in OA, which is usually discussed in connection with the problem 
of the ^tertium comparationis*: what is it ^at two lajiguages should be com- 
pared or contrasted for? Both problems can be discussed witMn the frame- 
work of integrational linguistics but only a few hints c^ be given here, 

^« Be© also above, end of Section 2.0. 

I am not, of oou», rejecting all diitinctione along thea© lines. Even in our eon^ 
copt of an idiolect gpammar, the distinction between a ^itom a^id its us© is aeoountad 
for by positing two different parts of the grammars an 'obstmct' theory of the idiolect 
and Its system (dealing, for instance, with sentences not utterancei), and m 'application 
part' that introdiiee* reference to specific ipeakere and uttemnces. 

"niere Js considemble confusion and divergene© of opinion concerning this ques- 
tion. Is CA a disoiplino at all or just a 'method' or an ^approach' (Ferguson 1968 1 101)? 
Cf already the critical remarks in Hamp (1968 1 I38f), based on a list of different nsines 
for CA, which also persist in later literature. Bausch (1973 1 167) propoiai a regulariza* 
tion of tho temiinolo^. If CA is a discipline, what is its systematic place, in particular 
with resj^set to 'applied linguistics* and 'theoretical linguistics *4 Niekel (1975:39) 
argues for 'Contrastive Linguistics* both as 'a th^retical diicipline* and ai 'Applied 
Contraative Linguistioav Slama^Cazacu (1974: 236) rejeets the adjectives •theoretiear 
imd 'applied' in combination with *contmstive linguistics', assipung oontmiti%e lin* 
guistios as a whole to applied linguistics. (But again, the status of applied liiiguistios 
aa a whole remains eontroveraial in the literature). Them questions can probably b© 
tackled along the lines of Lieb (1970a) but this would require a ^parat© study. 
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Pirafc, a negative point can be niade* If two granijnara are both formulated 
in terms of the same theory of langiiagOj we may ha%^e aontrastivo statements 
in their conflation that do not iiivolTe meaiiings and may still refer to any 
formal aspect of the relevant idiolect systems (not only to phonological ones, 
wliere this is usually seen as iinproblematic): the terminology for such sta- 
teinents exists in the theory of language. Such a position does not agree 
with recent opinions concerning the 'tertium coinparationis\"^^ Of course^ 
much more thoi^ough discussion would be needed to justify our position. 

SecnndlVj ii positive point cari be made concerning the place of semantics 
in ( 'A. Integrational linguistics includes a theorj^ of language by which sen- 
tence' jncnuilngs are a f miction of morpho-sjmtactic surface structure. -'^ On 
this conception, we have the ftsllowing point of comparison for contrast! ve 
stiidies: how are the sentence meanings obtained from surfiice structures in 
different languages? While not the only important point of comparison^ this 
is certainly a fundamental one. The form it takes in integrational linguistics 
is in partial agi^eement and partial disagreernent with recent trends in OA. 

On the one hand, there has been a tendency to abandon syntactic 'deep 
stTtictm*es' in favor of 'syntactic-semantic^ or purely 'semantic^ structures.^* 
This agrees with the suggested point of comparison in providing for jneanings 
irnpHcitly rehited to syntactic iurfa.ce itructure. 

However, this I'elation is eonceived in the literature along the lines of ge- 
nerative semantics; syntactic siirface structure does not play an independeiit 
role. The importiuice of surface structure is rajely emphasized in more recent 
theoretical wTltlngs on OA, In taking sentence meanings as a function of 
jnorpho-syntactic surface strueturej we assign an essential role to surface 
structures and do awa%' with all sorts of *deep structures', whether syntactiCj 



Further temiinolo;^ ; :>e provided by otlior Unguiitic theories timt are jointly 

preiupposed by the two i.iiumara. 

Cf, for iuitanee, Gorder (iy?3 % 2oo)i *'It looks, theroforo, as if in the presont state 
of liiiguistic kiiowledgo, bebwoen tho message and its physical expresMiou iji sound, there 
is a fimdaineutal lack of corn mo n categories and relationi available for rcnliy adequate 
eompnrison botweuii the two languages, Meanwliile we Bhall have to roly on ^suggisstiv©* 
pandlels aiid partial ^ unrigorous oompariBonB", In this context, cf. also above, fn. 33* 
and disoiission of (10): we may liave a single concept in the theo^ of ianguage ('phoneme') 
that covers a difforent reality in each language. 

For detailjs cf. Lieb (1970b: Sees. 4 and 5,1)| and Lieb (in prep), 
-• Cf. the authora listed in fn, 11 as supporting a 'generative soniantics typ*> gram- 
mar' or a 'seraantically based* oiie. Topically, Krzeszowski proceods from ^s^-ntaotie- 
seinnntic' deep stniotiires in (1971) to purely semantic structures in (1972) and (1973), 

Explicitly^ by Kuftier (1973 r 27}- 'Wonn die Kontrastive Grainmatik ihr© Auf- 
ga^^ als Vorbereitung fur die Padagogische Grammatik erfiillen soil, dann muB sie sicii 
Eunachst mit der Versohiedenheifc der beiden Oberflachenstrukturen beachaftigeu*. €f, 
also Dardjowidjoja (1974). 
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^tactic-semantic, or purely semantic, ^^I would indeed submit that con^pts 
of deep structtw are, at best, superfluouB for CA^® but this again is a point 
that caimot be followed up in the present paper. 
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A FTJNCTIOK'AL AND CONTBASTIVE AKAXYSIS 
OF ATTEIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES EITOING IN -ANT AND IN -ENDB 
IN FEENCH AND DANISH. EESPECTIVELY* 



The Copttihsg^ ^ehool of Ecctimttisg and 
Btuintis AdminislfsliQn 



I, Subject, aim and background niaterial of the paper 

In contemporary French and Daniih there exist forms ending vnth -ant 
and 'Bfide, In grammars, these forms are deseribed in the chapters dealing with 
the sj^tax of the Terb. It is said that they can be used as participles and as 
Tcrbal adjectives, i.e. as atWbutiTe adjectives or as predicative adjectives, 
I shall examine what is traditionally called the attributive uses of these 
forms. 

The translation of these attributive adjectives from Damah into French 
presents some diflaculties. Numerous oddities of translation are to be found 
even at the upper levels of iistitutes of Higher Education in Denmark. Below I 
shall give examples of major t^es of not quite acceptable translations found. 
As it is one of the aims of this paper to tiy to understand why the en'or.% are 
made, the irregularities will not be fully commented upon inimediately. In 



* This article was preientcd at AILA's Bth Intemational Congross in Montreal in 
Auguit 1978. I would like to thank Professor Erik Hanien of the Institute of Kordic 
Philology, University of Copenhagon, for giving nio his eupport and his criticism. I alio 
would lik© to thmk Professor Jorgen Rischel of the Institute of Lin^stics, University 
of Copenhagen, for reading the French version of this paper and discussing some problems 
with me. Finally, I would like to thank my colleagues from the Copenhagen School of 
Eoonomica and Business AdBoinistration, espeeially Professor Bengt JurgenBen, Rita 
Lenstrup and Karen Stetting for having looked through this English version, and all 
those who Iiave had the patience to diieuss these fascinating adjectives %Wth me. 
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this section^ I shall only gire some Danish sentences and some not quite 
acceptable translationSp and show in what way these translations might be 
considered rather odd. 

(1) The sontenee han gjorde en afvaergendB handbevaBgelm (which in the mder 
Daiiish context luetint he made a gesture to keep [him] away) was found tmns- 
Jated into '-11 fit iin geste repoitssant'* (which may correspond to he rtwde a 
repulmve gesture In English), ^ Although the Freneh tranBlation is syntactically 
curreet, it eaiinot be said to be the appropriate translation of the Danish sen- 
tence. A possible Frennh translation would be il fit %m geste pour tmir 
a distajice. 

(2) The Diuiish de arbejdende kvinder (which, in isolationj may mean (a) the 
women hdonging to the taage'eamirhg class or (b) the iDOmen wlio are vmrking at 
present), was translated into 'ies femmea travaiUantes*' (lit. thG women 
working). As a translation of the meanii^ (a)j the French translation giTen 
might puzzle soine Frenchnien because the attributive adjective travaillaiU(e) 
is not frequent in present-day French. Depending upon the content, it 
might seem advisable to translate the Danish example into ka feinmes qui 
appiirtiennent a la classe de& mlariia. As a tra^lation of the meaning (b), we 
shall see below the reason why the French translation found cannot be iiscd. 
A possible translation would be either les femims qui travaillent or qui smt 
en train de travailler, 

(3) The Danish en leende pause (which may mean a pause full of Juxughi^ or 
o pause during ivhich everbodi/ lau^Jm) was translated into -'una pause rianta" 
(lit. a pau^e laughing). This translation might be considered tmdesirsible 
because the adjective riantfe) is usually used only with such noima vi^ 
mge (face), yeuos (eyes) and synonyms^ nature (mtture)^ prairies (meadows) 
and synonymsj idies (idms) and synonyms. Possible translations would be 
une pause pleine de rires, une pause m tout le m&nde s^mehiffa^ une pause oi, 
chacun inanifesta sa gaiti^ etc* 



^ Odd tmuslations of Danish exaniploB into Frenoh are givoii in inverted oommsi. 
Thee© are also used for Frenoh and Daniih elements whieb could be eonsidered odd in 
some way or ofchor. We have tried nil througli to give English equivalenti of the quoted 
examples. This is done in braoketi. Such equivalent tranalationa are sometimes literal 
transliLtii'ns, (lit.). TJiey are given in order to nmrk the oddity of the French or D^iish 
axainples, Tiio brackets may contain aji English translation or equivalent alonei or French 
and Engligh equivalents of a Danish example. They are separated by an oblique atrokej/. 
For much of the material given in brackets, the translations given at© to be coMidered 
approKimations because of lack of contsxt. As this article was %vritten for non-Danes, 
I have decided not to ^ve Danish equivalentfl of the French examples. 
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(4) The Danish el triumferende ajekaat (a triumphant gUnm) waa translated 
into "lino oeiUade qui triompkaif ' (lit. a glance which trliunphed). TMa French 
traiislation (and perhaps also the EngUsh Uteral translation of it) has a some- 
what pecaliar rii^. A oorreot translation would have been urn oeittade triom^ 

It appears fiu-thermore that Frenoii people hesitate when having to decide 
as to whiit might be oalled Agreement or Concord of a given -ant form as in, 
for example, iim voix vibmntfe) de risolution fa voice vibrating with reso- 
lutum). 

Ill this pttper, I propose to examine some of the problems connected with 
these attribiiti%-e adjectives by first suimnariiing and commenting upon 
whiit some current (and I suppose representative) grammars have to say on 
this twjjip (§2). - : 

TJiis slioiikl enable us to see that it would perhaps be preferable not todes- 
onbe the presejit participle and its attributive uses together, in the chapter of 
the graninuir dealing with the syntax of the verb. 

This mtvBj should alio enable us to see that the translation deviations and the 
hesitatiorus of French people mentioned above are perhaps due to the des- 
criptiona given at present in grammara. 

Tlie aim of tliis paper is to tty to describe how the elements ending in ^nt 
and m ^mlt are used as attributive adjectives In contemporary French and 
Danish. Consequently, this paper should be considered an attempt to take 
into account the meaning of these forma when they determine nouns. It 
shou Id also be considered an attempt to link grammar and diotiona^. 

I have chosen to make this description %vithln the framework of Andri Mar- 
tinet's functional theory in order to determine %vhether this theory can be 
ap])iied to a contrastive analysis. 

It is generally acknowledged nowadays that contrastive analysis may im- 
prove the teaching of foreign language. I have chosen to make a 'non-orien- 
ted' analysis, i.e. I shall firat describe the use of the -ant attributive adjective 
(§ 3), then that of the -ewdc attributive adjeoti%-e (§ 4), I shall not describe 
here what is traditionally oalled the 'apposition', let two French example 
tsuffice: el lea Jlammes montainent tout droit, raaaurantea, dans Vair imrndbUe 
(Rohlfes, E. 1974 : .34) (lit. and the flames rose straight up. calm(ing), in the 
M ''^"'^.i'*^' nullBTmnt muve, parfoia dorrmnt et ooumnt dea sibchs 

(Morin, E. 196.5 : 113) (t« ia thia oriaia, far from being new, eometim^a almping 
anil smmiMering for centuries). This procedure gives us the possibility of re- 
grouping similarities as well as diiferences in the use of these attributive 
adjectives in the two hmgiuiges (§ S). Although It has not been my sole aim 
to try to imiirova teaching practices on this topic, I have nevertheless kept 
m mmd students of Prenoh in Denmark. 

I have baaed the article on the data of a French oo^us of about 8,000 pages, 
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and of a Daiiish eo^us of aboiit 4,00U pages, taken from contemporaiy wi tei^i 
journalists and scholaTs, Most of the examples of -ant luid -ende fornis giwri 
here are taken from tlio approximately 1,000 examples par langimgo I gat- 
hered in the corpora, A few were eonstriietcd with my Freueli and Danish 
interlocuteiirg, I also qiiote sniiie adjectires ftnind in dietionarles. 

I have also sought to elicit the reactions uF eight Fi'CMich academic people 
(four li'^ng in Dcnraai'ki four living in France) aiid of four Dajiish academic 
people. I have found tluit there is a I'iwk of o\"er-influei\( i ng people when tlioj^ 
are made eoiisnious of the fact that thej^ are being ijiterviewed about linguiHtic 
phenomena. The answers peDplo give when asked whetlier a i)artieular sen- 
tence is acceptable or not may not always eoiTespond to their linguistic be- 
haTiour in normal situations. I have endeavoiuxHlj tlierefore, to obseiTC tJieir 
reactions in more or less spontaneoiis conversatiom. 

With regard to the descriptions given in grammar books j I ha%"e selected as 
references M, Grevisse (1964), K. Togeby (1965) and J. Pedersen et al. (1970). 
These tlu-ee grammar are being used by students of French at Institiites 
of Higher Education in Denmark. For Danish I have chosen to refer to P, Di- 
derichaen (1946) ajid to Aa. Hansen (1967), wliich are the gramanars usually 
consulted by Dajiish students of French, I have also used various dietionui'ies, 
which vnll be mentioned as we proceed. 

Finally J I should like to say that the translation of this article made it elear 
to me that the often repeated theoretical point of view tlmt 'translation is 
impossible' is very nearly tnie, because when tranelating we do not only 
translate meaning, we also have to translate conventions. M^hen translating 
this article from the French laiiguage and eonvontiom into English for inter- 
national readers, it was difficult for me to decide whether I should readjust 
the whole article and adopt a cuwenb Anglo-Saxon strnieturing system of 
numbers (i.e. 1., 1.1., 1.1.1., 1.1.2,, etc,) or whether I should retain my ori- 
ginal system wMch contained only a few indications of strueturing aecoi'diiig 
to prevalent French tradition. Presuming that the Englisli article would also 
be read by people who a used to reading French articles, I have chosen to 
use a mixed approach. I luive endeavoured to mark the presentation of the 
different items in such a way that references are facilitated. 

As to formal definitions expresBed by means of symbols, the reader slioidd 
not expect to find these here. In this respect I should like to refer to an at- 
ticle written by Mchael J. Eeddy, in which he says (19G9 ; 243) 'The idea 
that human language, or ajiy adequate model thereof ^ has a mechanignx spe- 
cifying some strings as formally coirect and others as formally incon'cct on 
ih€ basw of the way in which they connect cojicepte mistakes the very nature of 
huma^ knowledge and commimieation'. 

In passing J I shall add to this statement that not only does the idea mistake 
the YBTj nature of human knowledge and eommunication, but it ought to b© 
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taken with a grain of salt, rirst, it caji certainly not be said to apply to all 
aituations of lingnistio communication — we need o^y think of the difference 
between TOitten aind oral comm"uiucation ajid, alsoj of all that happens when 
wCj in given situation or context *play wi^ language' for example. Secondj 
the idea can certainly not be said to apply to all elements in language in its 
broadest mme ^ we need only think of all the neologisms and transfers from 
class to class that happen constantly in given contest or of all the cases where 
we eaji choose between several %mys to commimlcate our linguistic needs, 
^d third, comctness and incoiTeotness can only be conceived of if there 
exists one and only one linguistic standard or norm, but langiiagB oJianges 
became itfumiima and such a standard does not exist — it is then, as reg^ds 
some linguistic elements nearly impossible to give formal rules. 

2* Grammatical worki consulted, 

2 J. General desmptions found, 

I shall no rT quote and comment upon the contents of the grammara men- 
tioned above. 

The esrplanations given in these ^jnmari often correopond to one ano- 
titer by and large. In order therefore to avoid too many tranBlated citations 
fmm the five grammars selected, I have chosen in the foUomng to quote the 
grammar of Grevisse when what he writes corresponds in the main to what is 
found in the other ^aTnTnars cited, I shall then quote^ in brackets, the chap- 
ters in which the coiresponding explajiations ca^i be foimd in the other gram- 
mar. I have also chosen sometimes not to give translated quotations in in- 
verted commas, but to render, roughly, what the grammariaiis cited liave 
said about a special item, 1 shall also then quote, in brackets ,the chapters in 
which the erpJanations can be found in the different grammars. 
Generally speakii^,as has been mentioned on page 39, the ^fflculties seem to 
arise from the fact that the forms ending in -ant and -emU are generally descri- 
bed together in the chapter dealing with the syntax of the verb, addition, 
it is usually implied that they can at me and the mme time assume the verbal 
function and the adjectival function in a given sentence. Diderichsen, P. is 
the only grammarian cited who emphasizes that 'the participles caimot ge- 
nerally have both the verbal and the adjectival function at one and the same 
time' (1946 : § 27c), 

The reader may be fur^er reminded of the remarks of Otto Jespersen: 'in 
each separate case in wJWch the word is used in actual ipeech it belongs defi- 
nitely to one class and to no other' (1924 : 02), 

a. It j^s been said about the two participles that 'The participle is the adjec- 
tival form of the verb: it paj*ticipates in the nature (my^ltajics) of the verbs 
and in that of the adjective* (Grevisse, M. 1964: § 766; Diderichsen, P. 
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1M6: § 27o; Hansen, Aa. rol 3, 1967: 97). And it has been stated that 
•as an adjective, the present pajfticiple has the value of a qualifler (how- 
ever, it retains something of the m^tun (my italics) of the Terb)- (Grevisse, 
M. 1964: § 769; Hansen, Aa. voL 3, 1964 : 99). 
b. An artifloial distinction between the 'verbal adjeotives* and the other 
adjectives is created by attributiB^ to them verbal characteristics. It is 
sometimes asserted that they can be used in an actiye sease, a passive 
sense or a sense which is neither active nor passive. Examples like omSrca 
flottantes {floaUng aMdea), coulmr voyantB {glaring colour), laeaende ung pige. 
(jmnefllk qui fait des ikules ovl qui lit /young girl who atudiea or reads), 
etc., are quoted (Grevisse, M. 1964: § 770; Togeby, K. 1966:§ 636; Di^ 
derichsen, 1946:§ 27a; Hansen, Aa. vol. 3^ 1967:§97 - 99). 
The grammarians cited tiy, then, to differentiate the adjeotivei from ^e 
present participle by saying that they express *a state (my italics) without 
Jimitation in time' (Grevisse, M. 19641 § 772; Pedereen et al 1970: § 153 J.; 
Diderichsen 1940: §27a; Hansen, Aa. vol 3, 1964: 99), whereas the present 
piuiiolple is said 'to express action^ (my italics) (Grevisse, ihidr, Pedersen 
€t ah, ihidri Diderichsen, ibid,; Hansen, ibid.) 

d. As for French^ it is said that 'As an adjective, the present pai*ticiple 
agrees in gender and in number with the noun to wMch it refers either as 
an attributive adjective or as a predicative adjective' (Grevisse, M. 1964: 
§ 769; Togeby, K. 1965: § 632; Pedersen, J, et al 1970: 183.10^ 
Togeby, K. 1965) says in § 632 that 'the verbal adjective and the present 
participle differ from one another by the fact that the verbal adjective 
IB an adjoctive proper which agrees in gender and numberV 

e. Prench ^ajnma^ di^aw up a partial or complete inventory of 'verbal 
adjectives' that are distinct from the present participle tihrough their 
orthography. This refers to forms like adhiraniladhirent, communiqmTUlcam- 
munimnt, fatignantlfatigant, etc. (Grevisse^ M. 1964: § 771; Togeby, K. 
1965: § 632; Pedersen, J. et al 1970: § 153.2.). 

These statements raise the fundamental question whether all the -arU and 
-ende forms can be used as attributive adjectives or, in other words, whether 
all these forma are elements which can be regarded as poisible dictlona^ 
entries* 

They raise the further question whether the concepts of state wthout 
limitation in time and that of mtion seen above are adequate criteria. 
According to what has been quoted above (of. a., b., and c) the forms 
ending in -ant and -ende are to be considered Verbal', i.e. belonging to the 
verbal class when they express action ^ and f hey ^e to be considered 'no^ 
minal', i.e. beloi^ing to the class of nomina* when they egress state. In the 
following, I shall use ^e terms Verbality^ v , 'action' and 'nomiiiality' for 
'state'. I shaU retuni to these questions lau an, but in tWs respect, I can 
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mention that the student who trTOslated et Mu7nfermd$ smil (of. p. 89, ex. 4) 
into **mio oeillade qui triomphait" esplamed Jus translation by iaying thatj 
in his opinion 'a smile was to hf. conaidafed a state limited in time% and ae- 
cordingly he did not daje to use the form trimnphant It was Impossible for me 
to disagree with him on this point. 

This example of odd trans'^tion shows furthermore that adjeotiTes in -ant 
caruiot be said to be equivalent to a relatiTe clause in all cases* This can 
apply to -etidB adjectives also. 

Examples of this t^>e luid othere mentioned on p. 38 made me want to 

to tackle the problem from a different angle. 

2.2. Can all -ant and -ende fonns be used as attributive adjectives? 

Grevisse does not take the problem into conaideration. 

Aecordmg to Togeby, K. (1965: § 942), all the -ant forms are usable. He 
adds in this paj'a^aph, to be found in the chapter on word formation^ ttiat 
'even as purely nomvml (my italics) derivatioius, tike -ar^ forms seem to be 
more verbal (my italics) than other derivations'. He then mentions forms like 
*admifarU — admiratif — admifatmr^ (admiring — admirlTig — admiring). 
It is however difficult to understand why he quotes the form admirant in this 
section on word fovrnMrn, 'AdjecHval suffixes' (my italics) (p. B12), because 
there exists no adjective 'admirant' in present-day Rrench — i,e, thOTe exists 
no dictionary entty 'admirant' — whereas there exist entries for adjectives 
like smriant {mniling), reconnaisBant (grateful)^ marqmnt (promimTU^ mUs^ 
tandi7ig), etc. 

It is also difficult to understand what Togeby mems %vhen he uses the 
comparative 'more %wbar to describe the -a^ suffix. It is not to be said whet- 
her he means that adjectives ending in ^ant ^e^ress more action* than adjec- 
tives ending in -eur and -iffov example likBflaUeur {^Urvng) which is formed 
from the verb flatter^ but whose ending is not -ani. The same question oould 
apply to an Ei^lish adjective like e^t^remivB {iloqu4fU, eg^mif) (from the 
verb expreaslevprimer), for which it is difficult to say ^t it 'egresses less 
action' than an adjective like admirijig (from the verb admire jadmir^r). 
And besides, there are casei for which %ve cannot say whether the -ard and -mde 
forms express 'action' or 'stateV like i.e. dormant (deeping) and aovende (dor- 
mantlsJeBping), 

According to Pedersen J. et ah (1970: § 158.2.), few -ant forms can be used 
as adjectives^ but they do not state which of them. They observe in the same 
paragrapli thi^t 'a Danish present participle often corresponds to a relative 
clause in French' and that 'the verbal adjective should be avoided when it 
expresses action limited in time*. 

For Dmish, Diderichsen, P. (1946: § 27c) mentions that it is only when 
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participles have speciflG meami^s that they can be liied as atteibutiye adjee- 
tiTes. The naatter is not further explored, however, Hajisan, Aa. (rol 3, 1964: 
100) mentions that the present participle as an attribiitiTe adjective is inore 
frequently used in '^Titten language. He does not state whether all present 
particlplee can be used. 

The French attributiTe adjeotiTe having to agree in gender and numl)er 
"witii the noun it qualifiesj the question of toiowing which ^nt forms can be 
used as attributive adjectives has to be resolved. The problem does not jire- 
sent the same difRcuIties in Danish because the Danish -6?ide forms have only 
one ending, i.e, -e. 

The question is, then, whether the 'nominality* ajidthe 'verballty * of these 
forms can be of any iise when one wishes to' determine wlilch-f7?if and-cHc/e 
forms can be used as attributive adjectives. 

2.3. 'Nominality' or 'verbality* of -ant and -et^e forms 

This is not the place to comment on the numeroiis studies in which the 
concepts of 'nominality' and *verbality' of nouns and adjectives, etc., are 
dealt with* 

However, I shall now briefly show that the problems presented by the 
adjectives described here camiot be solved by looking at their *nomlnality* 
or Verbality\ This appUes to the forms when viewed out of context and can 
also apply to them w^hen they are linked to nouns as attribiitive adjectives. 

Pirstj I shall demonstrate that it is not poBSible to determine the degrees 
of 'nominality' and 'verbality' for -ant and -ends forms when taken out of 
contest. Forms such as 

menugant {thrmiming)^ and 

iahnde {parlardl&peaking) 
would seem to iuggest action and consequently to express "verbality". Tliia 
reasonning is undoubtedly due to the fact that these forms have Invariably been 
described in the cl^pters dealing with the syntax of the v^erb^ as has been 
demonstrated above. But, in fact, when out of context, we cannot distlnginsh 
whether the forms belong to one or the other catego]^* Neither can we say 
whether they are present participles or adjectives. Second, I shall demonstrate 
that when linked to nouns, as in: 

a) des paroles mencigant€& {thrmtening words) 

(b) tine fouU m^rmfante (a threatening crowd) 

(c) et iahnde ekmn^el {un emmph parlant/an enlightening eminpU) 

(d) en talende person (lit. une personne parlajit/a person talking; in some 
contexts: un aujet parlmitja speaker) 

we have to acknowledge that it is alio difficult to decide whether the adjec- 
tjvee express an action or a state. 

(a) it cajmot be said that 'words' can perform the action of threatening 
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sbinebody in the literal aensa of the Terb. The example is equiTaleat to une 
parole commimiiom (a threat word). 

In (o) it oonnot be aaid that aji 'example' can ^rform the aotion of talkuig 
in the literal Bense of the verb. Bather it is an ^example* that reinfor^s the 
evidence of an a^ument. 

In both examples, the -arU and -BridB forms ought, then, to be considered 
*jiominarj if we %vanted to make use of this criterion* 

Apart from the nominal agreement of the ^ant adjectiYe, neither of tte forma 
can be considered 'verbarp if this term is taken in its toditional sense of 
'performing oji action*. It ihould be remembered here ^at this is the meaning 
which is frequently suggested in grammars (cf. also p* 41 and 42)* 
As to examples (b) and (d), they canj when submitted out of eontextj have 
two meanings. 

In (b)i the 'fouie monaQante'j might be a concrete crowd winch is aGtuaUy 
uttering threats at iomebody. T£ we disregard the nominal agreement of the 
-arU adjectivej the form oiightj thenj to be viewed in its "VerbaUty', if we 
wanted to make use of tUs criterion. The *foule menagonte* might j however, 
also be a 'crowd* conceived of as an abstract entity whose ^ffeats are poten- 
tial but not actually uttered. The -ant adjective o^ht then to be viewed in 
itg 'nominality*, if we wanted to make use of this criterion* 

The same applies to example (d). Out of contextj the 'talende pei^on" might 
be a person who is in the process of talki^. The -ande iorm ought, then, to 
be viewed in its 'verbaJity ■ , if wa wanted to mate us© of this criterion. The 
'taJenda person* might, howevers also si^dfy the *8pe^er', in the ^speaker 
vs recipient* context. The *talende person" isj then $ji abstract entity. The 
-end$ form ought then to be viewed in its *nomiuaUty * ^ if we %Fanted to make 
use of tUs OTterion. ^ all fomf examplesj only a wider context or a given 
situation could decide the question* 
The above examples show that: 

1. When isolated from the context, it is not possible to determine whether 
these forms are 'nominal "Or Verbal** 

2. When they sum attributive adjeotives, their sense may vary according to 
tJ^e norms they qualify. 

3. As soon as the present pa^iciple is transfened into the catego^ of attri^ 
butive adjective, this form may either acquire a figittative meaniDg wMch 
separates it definitively from that of the participle (exx. (a) and (o)) or 
it may imdergo an in^vldual semantic development (exx. (b) and (e))* 
TMs new meamng I suggest to call 'sWfted* meamng. 

I^ese three points led me to the conclusion that it is not possible to describe 
exhaustively the i^mte variety of possible contextual combinations. They 
also led me to the conclusion t!^t even if it were possible to determina the 
'nominality* and the *VOTbality' of these forms, problems that it would be 
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interesting to «plore theoretically, one would have to deacribc all the at- 
tributive iiaes of them mthin one and the same chapter in the grumniar, e.g. 
the chapter on word formation. It is indeed difficrilt to see how it would be 
possible to ^ide the users of the grammars if it was deoidecl to describe tJia 
adjeatlves mtrmqant and kihnde iiied %vitli nouns like parok and ehmmpBl 
in the chapter dealing vnth nominals (i.e. nouns, pronoims, etc.), and the same 
forms used wth nouns like fmU and fmrni in the chapter dealing with the 
syntax of the verb, 

These ii^imants also apply to dictionaries for which, in addition, the cost 
of having to set up ieparate entries would be much too high. 

In^ the same vein, it should be pointed out that it would be desirable to 
establiah more of a dialogiie between graminarians and lexicogi^apherg. 

2.4. ^Nominality' or Verbaiity' of the prepositional complements 

I shall here quote and comment upon what is said about the complements 
introduced by a preposition (vii. de fMutim, c£ p. 39) in the grammars cited, 
in which opinion differa. 

I need perhaps not say that this type of complemOTt represents und -ubtedly 
one of the most contended subject within the field of syntax. The terms found, 
the deftnitioni given and the vieMToints vaiy a great deal and, as it is not 
possible to present here a thorough discussion of the iubject, I have for the 
time being chosen to call them 'prepositional complements^ Sometimes, I lia- 
ve chosen not to translate the terms wWch I have found. 
Grevisae (1964), Togeby (1966), Diderichsen (1946) and Hansen (1967) con» 
sider these complements verbal and nominal Pedersen ah (1970) consider 
them purely verb ah 

Grevisse, (1964: § 772) says that the -ant form is a present participle 
when it has 'im object indirect ou un compltoent circonstanciel, pourvu 
qu'ii exprime ime action'. He adds that an -ant form followed by 'uji compW- 
ment indirect ou surtout d'un compliment cireonstancier often expreases a 
state, 'un fait habituel, une caractiristique% 

Togeby, K. (1965: § 637) states that *the -a^ form is frequently used when 
followed by prepositional complements'. He goes on to say that 'since adjec- 
tires can also be determined by prepositional complements, the verbal ad- 
jective can also be used with these complements*. He adds that the verbal 
adjective 'often precedes a prepositional complement Introdueed by ie, and 
other prepositions as weir^ 

PedeTOn, J. e« at (1970: § 163,2.) consider them purely verbaL They state 
ttot these complements confer the status of verb upon the -arU form. 

Diderichsen, P. (1946: § 27c) says, that the present pa^icipla can have a 
dirwt object, but he does not comment upon ^e prepositional objaete. La 
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§ 87, he comments upon the elements the "nexus* construction may consist 
of Ho adds that in siich constructiwis the participles may often bo viewed 
as conjunctions. 

Hansen, Aa. (to! 3, 1967 : 102) says that the 'impHed elements* ("de fb^ 
rudsaettende led') precede the present p^iclple. On p. 103, he states that 
the ^belonging elements^ ('de tilhorende led*) follow the present participle. 
He includes the direct object among these elements. 

Both witers observe ^at this type of construction belongs under witten 
hmguage and is coMidered epistola^ and rather pompous. My investigation 
of types of construction like to af lyhhe Mraknds ojim (lit. deux de bonheur 
briJIant yeux/two with happiness shining eyes) has not been completed and 
IS not included here, mainly because, in my coiTpus, such examples proved 
to be few and far between. 

It might he appropriate to mention at this point that the -ant and the 
-erOe fonnfl aw eonsidered verbal by these grammariajis when followed by a 
direct object (Grevlsse, M. 1964 : § 772; Togeby, K. 1966: § 632: Pedersen J 
et ah 1970: § 153.2.; Dideriohsen, P. 1946: § 27c), 

These statements raise the problem of decidii^ when the prepositional 
complements to be called verbal and when they are to be caUed nominah 
Again, this is not the place to comment upon the problems raised by these 
coinj^ements. However, it will be seen ttot, in a ^chroma dMoription, it is 
certainly not justiflable to say that they are purely verbaL 

Pirst, I shall eomjnent upon the adjeetives /dw (crmy, mad) and trmt 
fm^iltifBd). Like many other adjeetives, they can be used mthout a com- 
ptoent. They may also be followed by prepositional complements. The 
adjective /oii caji be followed by d'ammr in fou d'amour (mad tmth love). The 
adjective iraet may be followed by af dn kone (de m femme/of Mb mfe). This, 
however, has not led any grammarian to deal with fou and traet in the chap- 
ter of the grammar dealing with the syntax of the verb. 

In functional terminology, euch complements are said to be normml non-spe- 
ciflce^mionsLe, their realizaion ctoes not depend on the nominal (A. Martinet 
et at.^) and is never obligator. The nature of the e^ansion may va^, i.e 
it may express mannerj time, space, etc. 

Second, I shall comment upon the adjectives apte (fit) and ^sat {dMremlde' 
sirous) . They are both adjectives that cannot be used wthout a prepositional co- 
mplement, ^e complement of apte is invariably introduced by 4, e.g. apte 4 te 
ItUte (flifor ihBfight).ThB complement ot^sat is invariably introduced by pd, e.g. 
opscapd^ teere (dmrmas d'a^rmdreldesirous to learn), to paising, it might be 
mentioned t hat tte Danish adjective opeat also oceiirs in a collocation like opmt 
^ It is impOisibi© to present here th© detailfl of all the expwiiionfl in the ftmotional 
theo^. The few ©^mplea given ihould, however, give a rough idea of this pro^dure. 
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Mr (hair that has been 'put up*). The adjeetlTe Is not s^onymous mth 
opaat pd; \t does not require any expansion and ought to form a separate 
entiy in the dictionary, 

Xn fiinetional terminology, iuch complements are eaid to be nomirml 
spBcifio function^ i.e. they are characteristic of the nominaL They are of eourae 
obligatoiy. From a diacteonic point of view apte and opsat could be called 
TerbaJ. Tlie prepositional complements would then be considered verbaL Never- 
thelessj in the traditional syncltfonie descriptionSj these adjectivei are ge- 
norally not considered verbal either, 

Purtherjnorej the fact that they could be considered verbal from a dia- 
clu'onic viewpoint, has not led grammarians to describe such adjectives in the 
chapter of the grammar books dealing with the syntax of the verb. TUs 
procedure would be open to criticism in many respects — the traditional de- 
scription of the -ant and -mde adjectives undorlines it, 

WTiat has been said above leads to the conclusion that the prepositional 
complements of the -ant adjectiveSj in a s^chronic description, lw*ve to be 
coiisidered as follows: 

1. as nominal non-Bpmifio expansions, as in e,g, dm pBr^onnage$ ignorarda a 
faire phurcr (peraorw whoae ignorance can nmhe one cry). The adjective 
ignorant (iUiterc^ei ignormX) like many others, does not require an expan- 
sion, as in e.g. dea personrniges ignoraifda {illiterate persons). 

2. as nominal specific funotion^ as in e.g, des personnages ignorants des ques^ 
Hons d^enaefrMe (personB ignorant of general questions). The adjective which 
ie involved here is the adjective igm>fant de. It does not mean itlMri, 
ignare {illitBratej ignorant)^ but qui n^a pas la cmnaissance de quelqiie oJiose 
(viz, who doe& not Jmve the knowMge of something). It requires the specific 
expansion which is characteristic of it. In the present case this es^ajiiion 
is introduced by de. 

2.5 Ooncluaions 

It appears &om all that has been said above that the traditional descriptions 
of these adjectives ^e based upon their formal simil^ty to the present 
participle and upon a diactoonie point of view (of. p, 42, e.). But these de- 
scriptions do not answer the fundamental question they raise, is, whether 
all -ant and ^eride forms may be used as attributiva adjectives and — if so 
whether they may be used with all categories of nouns* Above we have seen 
these forifls described by means of verbal characteristics (ef. p, 41, a, and p. 42, 
and b., c). Thus, an artificial distinction between these adjectives imd tto 
others is set up. This distinction is fur^er intensifled by questionable concepts 
like *state without limitation in time* and 'action*, the latter being then 
underatood as 'limited in time% 
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Balow, I fltoU toy to ©stablish wheth^ sU praient ^rticiplea may be wsed 
AS atteibutly© adjeotiT© and, if bO| how. 

I slmll adopt a differant point of n&w wthout, howevOT, tr^ to cbter- 
mine degrees of *nojniniaJity' or 'Terbality* for the forms. We hAvm just s«sn 
that it is either iropossibl© or useless at the pr^matic leyel to detwmine moh 
depws. I ^11 not att^pt to draw upaninventoiyof ttiMe adjectives end- 
ings in ^arU and -^ende, ^wni^ the four yem that I hare studied these forms 
1 have fomid that new transfers occur constmtly. Aad I shall not attempt 
to set up classes of verbs producing these adjectives. The verbal roots of -an* 
mi -mde adjectives coUeoted in the corpus are not limited to any of the 
to'aditional verb classes like transitive, intransitive, perfectiye or Imj^rfective 
classes, cf the examples given in i>aper. 

IVom the functional vie^int of dynamic synetoony which I have adopted 
(Martinet 1915% I shaU now attempt to bri^ out features that allow the 
recipient to identify -ard and -er^e forms as attributive adjectives. This should 
enable us to find some principles concerning the use of the -ant and -ewrfe 
adjeotives as attributive adjectives. 

I am applyi^ tte notion of c^a tfamfBT^ m an attempt to define the 
conations under which teaMfOTS from the verbal to the adjectival class can 
toie place. A tonsferred element may result in a fimc^im as in, for example, 
l€8 Grands d'Espagm, where grand is no longer an adjeetive but a noun. The 
same is seen in i.e. the well-knoTO Orford term, the Ore^s, (for the flnai B. A. 
examination). 

2.6. The compatibilities of the adjectives ending in -an4 and -ende 

I shaU consider atWbutive adjectives endi^ m -an$ and -ende li^mstlo 
elements 

A. that are teansferred from the v^bal claM to the adjeetivaj class 

B. that belong to tto unlimited class of linguistic elements that can be in- 
serted in the dictioncify 

C. <iat can be us^ as quaUfiera to detOTmme nouns, to wUch they aje sub- 
ordinate and that cim be used mthout any eiqpa^ion 

t^t in J^eneh, are placed before or after ^ noun qualifled ^th which 
they a^ee and — in Danish, am placed before tM$ noun and whoge apree* 
ment is not marked 
E. that mn, be modified by adverbs which modify adjectivesi such adTObs 
are placed before the atiributlve adjective in Erench and In Danish; as 

* A. Msrtinefc U ^. Luoien Temiire comments on thii phenom^on as foJlowas 
*'It is M^tW to ka#p in mind that it is a ^teotiaal phmGmmm whidh eonrnqprntly 
goeg beyond ^ moiphologi^l data with wM^ we have the bad habit of iwoninr in 
syntax" (1959 I 365), - 
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to the adTerbs that can modify verbs and adjeotivai. they aw placed 
before ^ <mt and the -e^e adjaotives; the adjeotive ondmg m -ane 
^ ^p^le with the negation „e f^^^^ 
,n -a^e is compatible with the folS 
the adjeotive (in pasamg. we ma, note f ^"J,'"^*" "^^^^^^^^ ^grba - 
bv ihke - thii is the normal position of %kke when it modifies verbs 
Si^odd *as in "splsende ikke sit brod" (lit. mangeant ne pas son pain/ 

expa^ion and. in some may receive a ^f^,^^^^^^^^ 

Jgenerally placed after the '^^f^^^Jt^ 

hpinff tjlaced before the noun quahfled, the adjective tuuui^ 

being piateu uciu j 4+. ft,hp form ending in -emle can, 

cannot receive expansion placed after it, ^*^«/f ''^ fl^T * 

however receive an expaiision placed before it (of. p. 47), but the im vbU^ 

^rif thesfJcoinrenL has not been completed); the adjective., ending 

in -ant and in -ends cannot leoeive a direct object. 

"slS "t describe here the present participles eMl^ m^nt a^ m 

„ l"^era.ly I. ^ed any e.p.n,i„n as ,»Me,. . 

a tTJZ^Zuy. ca^t »o pla«d before a noun in F.neh and not 

e r et^be'-Jo^S by adverb, ^dity ^i-tive. a, ^ the 

S^erb, a»t can modify verbs and adjeetives, '»ey a« ptoced after tb, 
.a«l the -.vd, form, when these ar. »8.d as present part.e.pl. 

elements wUl be axen^fled tooughout th^ a^iola. 

3. The -ant attributiYe adjectiTe. 

3 1 The tteee groups of foms. 

I^noticedthatthepresentparticiplemostfi^^en^^^^ 
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cutoM mentioned on p. 40, their spontaneous reactions and their opinion 
on toe matter oonfirmed my own obaervation. On tie basis of tlui and of 
w^t has been said by my IVench interlocutors. I have divided the forms 
©ncU]^ m -ant into tJu-ee groups: 

^' STOup consiBts of forms like poignant (poignant), pantelant 
{m^ng),mnglant (bloody, cruel), florissmt (flmmMng). Bto. The basic verb 
of these adjectives does not exist a,^ longer or is in the process of disappearing 
ThBm adjectives have resulted in fixations. My French interlocutor spon- 
taneously added nouns to them, to form nominal syntagms of the tyJwm 
hisMm aanglmtB (a crud atory). The adjectives in =en*. ^mnt, -goM,^ as 
well m -msmmt (powmfid), savant (Jmmed), etc. as listed in modern grammars 

J'- 1 ' .^'^ - -'°f« 8^°"? ought not to be considewd present 

partioipJe m synchronic descriptions. 

Ormp 2, This group consists of forms like rBtentieaant. peraivirant. recon^ 
noM, ammant, oharrmnt, etc. The basic verb still exists, and on the basis 
of their meanmg, these forms can be divided into two subgroups, each having 
aitferent oompatibillties. *s 

Ormp 2a: retmtiaacmt (reammdingj. pmivSrant. (peraeveringj, recrnnaia- 
8a7a(recogn%zmg). ammant (armmng). oharmant foMrming). wbioh are premnt 
participlei, , ■ 

Group 2bi retentiasant (knovm far and wide), peraivirant (ateadfaat con- 
*te^a etc.), reomnaiaaani (grattfulj, ammatU (cmm. ammngj. ohwM (d€- 
ligMftd, charmmg). which are adjectives with a flgurative or a 'shifted" 
meaning* 

With these forms my French interlocutors either formed participial ptoses 
of the type une htatoire amuaant tout le mmde (a story that anmaea everybody j 
or nominal syntagms of the type «ne Matoire ammante (an ammmg story) 
We may note that in the participial phrase, we cannot leave out the direct 
object h monde. The utterance 'J'ai entendu une histoire amusant' (lit 
i. heard a story amusing) is not possible. 

Group 3. This group consists of forms like marchant (walMng), Uaant (reading) 
mam (avming), jomM (playing), ohantcmt (singing), pmasant (pushmg) 
appelant (calling). Most of my French interlocutors did not form nominal 
syntagms with these fonns but participial phrases of the type viaant un but 
triapr£e%s. elh arriva a seaflna (Aiming at a very spec^ goal, ahe succeeded). 

3.2. The teansfera 

We ahali now see how the transfers of the forms from Group 3 to Group 2b 
teke place, i.e. the teansfers fiom the verbal class to the adjectival class, in 
the atteibutive function. 
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W© fiiid that the problem consists in distinguiiWng the present partioipla 
from tiie attributive adjective* In French the attributive adjactive is usually 
placed after the noun it qualifies. This position is also the usual position of 
the -ant attributive adjective and can be the place of a participial phrase 
wWoh can be introduced by a present pajtioiple. The t%vo forms being identical 
when the attributive adjective is a jnasculine singular form, they could be 
migtoken. But, as they frequently have different itieaiiingSj they should be 
distinguished from one another. 

This is evidenced by the following example: afln d'avoir un gage de rimsite 
et hd faire donmr ce rnHmtiasant camm^flet but la joue du giniml (Pe3^efltte, 
R. 1970 : 288) (so as to Jiave a tokm of mccess and having the general giv$n a 
fmminding buffet on the cheeh). The witer has presumably prefeCTed the ante- 
position of the adjective retentuaant because he wished the adjective to be 
identified as an attributive adjective — which means 'something which is 
spoken much about, known far and wide% The postposition of tlus form of 
the niasculine singular would have led to a syncretism. The reader may have 
wondered whether the buffet ^resounded' (i,e, made noise) on the general's 
cheek or whether is was % buffet which was spoken much about'. 

Syncretisms were extremely rare in the corpus. 

It should be noticed that the distinction betw^een the parti eiple and the 
adjective in the position after the noun could have been made in the spoken 
lajiguage by using stress ajid intonation* The adjective can receive a streis 
and a rising intonation on ite first syllable: un mmouflet 'retentissant mr la 
jme du giniral and It can be followed by a slight pause. The participlej on 
the other hand, cannot receive a stress on its tot lyllable and so cannot be 
uttered on a rising intonation. The sentence cain be uttered with a very slight 
pause after the noun but without a pause after the partioiple. 

The transfers of the present participle to the adjectival class take place 
under veiy specific conditions. The conations under wMeh such teansfers 
cian take place wll now be e^lained. The conditions are divided into '^o 
groups. 

A. Compounds 

In order to study these transfers, I shall take the forms appelant ( calling), 
gahparU (galling), chai^nt (§inging), marchant (walhm^), couchant (s^- 
ting)f as examples. 

For many of my French Interlocutor, and perhaps for many other speakers 
of Rrench, some of these forms belong solely to Qroup 3, 

Howeverj these forms Iwive have been transfeCTed to the adjectival class 
As atMbutive adjectives in synthem^ (of. Martinet 1967 i 134 and Martinet 
1975a : 200). A ByMerm is a sipuflcant umt which can be semimtioaUy ana* 
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lyied as two (or mow) signlfloant unitB but wUoh, s^taotioally, keep the aaifle 
relations with the other elements of the utterance as the monemes with which 
it om be exohanged. There are two t^s of spitheines: the derivate and the 
Wmpounds. A moneme is a two-sided element. One side is the 'aignifi^', which 
is the n.eanlng or the value of tie moneme. The other side is the 'sigiuflanf 
by means of whioh the •signifli- is manifested phonetically (^rtinet 1067 : 16). 

The oompounds found are types like mmrd appdant (decoy 4mb), partie 
appeUnte (^aiani), pMaie galopanti (galloping cmavmpHon). basse ajMnt- 
aitii (walking bass), aile marchante (Imdmg wing of, say, a political party), soMl 
cowhara (setting aun). The adjeotive is most commonly put after the noun, 
but anteposition can also be met as In i.e. un flagrant dmt (flagrante delicto 
or (mught) in the act or red-handed). 

Tbere exists quite a number of these compounds, but they are not always 
coaomonly known as lome of them belong under 'laaguage for spebia^^ 
poBM". They are usually included in IVench dictionaries and those of them 
that belong under 'languages for special pu^osas' slwuld be included in 
terminology banks. 

We . can see that all these compounds are synthenies from the fact ,that 
tiey coa be replaced by monemes, as may be seen for example in mnard 
appelant fot which can be substituted c^mu (deooy) and with partie apper 
tertte which can be exchanged with appelant, etc. 

We oannbt add qualiflers or modiflera to one constitaent element of the 
compound without making nonsense of it. The compound un canard oppehTU 
may be qualifled by tris beau: un tria beau canard a^elant (a very hmuiiful 
duoy dmk). The moneme canard, however, cannot be quahfled on its own. 
T^ sentences "J'ai vu un oanard gris appelant." (lit. I saw a duck grey 
calJing) or "j'ai ru un canard trfts appelant." (lit. I saw a ve:^ calling duck) 
are not possible. 

^e addition of a non specific expansion after appelant can sometimes 
CTeate a syncretism (cf, p. 00). The sentence j'ai mi wi canard appelant dans 
Vitang may be translated and underatood in two different waya: either as 
I saw a decoy duck in the pond or as I saw a duck catting in the pmvd. A proper 
analysis remains, however, necessaiy and only the context or the situation 
could decide the meaning. 

If an expanaion to the verb appeler (call) like au secours (for help ) is added 
to the sentence, the form is present participle. (It should be noted that this 
verbal ea^ansion is not obligator). In the sentence J'ai m un canard appelant 
au aecoura dans Vitang (I saw a duch caHing for he^ in the pond), the -ant 
form is verbal. If we substitute the fem ini ne cane tor the masculine form 
mmrd, we get une cane appelant au aecmirs dans Vitang, where there is no 
'agreement' of Uie foim appelant with the noun cane: it is the entire participial 
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p^aie appelant au s$cour^ dam Vitangi that quaUfles um cane^ and a^BlarU 
is present participle, 

It is important to note that the nouns in the compounds are eharaoterlEed 
by the fact that they do not belong to the semantic category 'huinan' and 
that the category 'animate non-human' is not very frequent, 

Those adjectives whose use is restricted to compounds can only qualify a 
limited number of noujis reapectiFely. The adjective dotmant^ for instMices may 
qualify emi ( water) ipmt (bridge), chdsms (frame), vatitail (leafov light of windows 
and doors j etcO, lignes (lines in the inilitary sense). The adjective couohant 
(seUiyig) may quality sokAl (sun) and chim In the idiom /oire le chim cmwhant 
(to fatm).^ We could call tWs type of attributive adjectives bmir^ ^jectives. 

Some of these compounds niay hAppen to enter into common use. The 
compound phtuie galopante, becanie commonly taiownj presumably becauae 
this disease was frequent in the 19th and in the beginning of the 20th eentury. 
The adjective may then gradually loosen its link with the noun and develop 
semantieally in an independent %vay. It can then be used in syntagms* W© 
could call this type of attributive adjectives frm adjectives. 

The following examples of this development were found in: un fiflem 
caniTB la dimocratie galc^ante (OurtiSj J. -L. 1967 : 211) (a reflex agaimt gaU 
lopir^ demoQfacy)^ in: d4 au style d'Andri LacazB, style direct ^ galopar^ tfh$ 
argotique (I^e Nouvel Observateur n^ 707 : 73) (due to the style of Andri LamMf 
a direct, galloping and very slangy styU), and in to multiplication gato^fUe 
des cliniques mmlogiques (Le Monde 22 - 29.8.1976 : 9) (the enormous increase 
in the number of sew clinics). 

In these examples we note that the nouns qualifledj as was the case with 
1^0 compounds, do not belong to the semantic categories 'human* or ^aniinat© 
non-human % We note also that the meaning of gal^^nt may display alight 
variations according to the noun it qualifies. 

With time, the adjective may acquire more and more semantic autonomy 
^d be used very freely. This is what has happened with adjectives such as 
€€uran^ (current, cammonf etc), rmrquant (prominent , outstanding, etc.), suivant 
(follamngi etc.)* 

Hxed tmnsfers may lead to borrowings in other languages, as is the case 
with e,g, dormant law (loi in^ppliquie), dorrmnt warrant (rnandat en hUtno). 
It may be noted tiiat the collocationa may be different from the ^eneh col- 
locations (cf, above). 

B. Nominal syntagms 

These forms can also be transfe^ed from Group 3 to Group 2b when included 
in a nominal syntagm. However, the forms ge/*prally receive one or several 

* The informatiQii OQn^ming dormarU and coiwi lm la taken from the dictionaiy 
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fbrmal or syntactic jnark(8) wkich make it clear that they are attributiva 
ftdjectives, 

a. Agreement in gender and/or nuniber with the noim it qualifies: a cdti 
d€ h carafe transpircmie (Pagnol, M. 1957 : 354) (wear the pBrspiring jug). 
Position before the nouii: il y a de proliferantea richeaaea duna U cuUtm 
da monde bourgeoia moderm (Morin, E. I960 : ill) (fhere are proliferating 
richea m the. culture of ths modem bourgeoia tvorld). 
c. Linking it to adverbs vMch modify the adjeetires: Vmhe dea expirimcea 
lea phia autheritiqnement featogantea recommence (Le Nouvel Observateur 
n« 007 : 10) (mm of the most mithmtically festive ewperiencea recomfnencea), 
la coftveraattoji retombe en dea domainea plus mwdins, quoique toujoura hmde- 
ment esUittisanta (Curtis, J.^L, 1967:174) {the converaaHm alips back to 
more trivial matter a but remaina however Mghhj aesthetic). 
All them nijirks enable the recipient to distinguish the adjective from the 
present participle, Tlie a^eotiyes trampirmit (perapiring) BJid featoijant (feative), 
do not appear in the Grand Larouase de la langiie frangaise, or in Le petit 
Robert, m m thB Lema. adiectirepro^ is to be fbund 

m the Graiid Larouase de la langue frarhgaiae as an adjectiYe. ^e qiiotation 
given is from Paul Val6ry and dates from 1945, 

I have found isoUited examples wluch contain adjeotiTes that do not appear 
m the above-mentioned dictionaries for which no agreement is possible be- 
cause the noun qualified is masculine singular and in which we do not find 
the adjectival marks mentioned above as in une fouine provoqmrU mi imoi 
caquetojU dana un bruit de plumes (Prou, 1978 : 89) (a weasel provoking a 
cakUtLg flutter amidst a noise of feathera). The identification of the adjective 
caquetajtt is nevertheless ensured by the fignrative meaning confemd on it 
by tmoi (flutter), which cannot vety well be said to 'cackle\ 

The nouns of the nominal syntagms into which the -ant forms may also be 
transferred are characterized by the fact that they do not, as was case with 
the compoimds, belong to the semantic catego^^ 'hiunan% These transfer are 
not frequent. 

By using these attributive adjectives -\nth nouns belonging to semantic ca- 
tegories mth which it would be difficult to link the purely verbal feature 
'able to perform the action conveyed by the verb' {conaimiptim, for instance, 
cannot literally gall^), a figiu^ative or 'shifted' meajiing is conferred on them. 
This jneaning may present slight variations according to the noims \dth which 
they are linked. 

In this respect it is interesting to note that the adjective rieum is used to 
qualify a person who is much given to laughter, whereas the adjective riant 
18 used only with the types of nouns mentioned on p, 38, which do not belong 
to the semantic category 'hiiman\ 

The adjective travailleur is used to qualify a person who m^rks a great deal. 
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In present-day usage, a relative clause is iised to qualify a pei^on who worte 
or who belongs to the wage-eaming class. The rLd)QctiyB travaillante (cf, p. 38 
in 'femme traTaillante') is considered odd by niany French people, I hiive 
he^d it but it is difficult to say whether this transter ^sili become conungti 
or whether it %vill disappear. 

The adjectiTe grimpeur is uged to qualify tJie birds whose feet make thcMU 
able to climb. It is used to form the cojnpoimd ohseaii yrimpcur where the 
noun belongs to the semautic category 'animate non-hrinian\ The adjective 
grimpant, however, can bo iiicd with noims like rosier {rose bush) or plaiite 
(plant) to form conipoimds like rosier (jrimpant {cUmhing rose) and pkmle 
grimpante (creeper or climbing plant). The nouns in these compoiuids belong 
to the oatego^ 'inanimates 

In fact, the -ant adjectives are only used as attributive ndjectives with nouiu^ 
belonging to the semantic category 'human' when the adjectives belong to 
Hroups 1 and 2b and when their meaning is figurative, Tliis is what is found 
in un gargoji brillarU (a gifted boij)^ un liomme fascinaiit [a fascinating or an 
attractive man). 

It should be noted that the basic verbs of Group 2b can have two or several 
meanings i among which a figurative one. The verb fasciner i.e., may niean 

(a) 'to master, to immobilize by the sole power of the ej-es' (i,e. hypnotize) or 

(b) 'fig. to dazzle by beauty, ascendaney, high reputation' (i,e. attract (quoted 
from Le petit RobBrt^ item/ascfner). 

3.3. Agreement of the -ani form followed by expansions 

The forms we have seen above agree with the nouns qualified because 
they had been tran,sfen'ed to the class of adjectives. This agreement is not 
due to the liaison of the final /t/ of the adjective when followed by a vowel. 

It was mentioned on p. 39 how French people hesitate when 'having to 
decide whether the participle agrees %vith the noun or not' as some of them 
commented upon their difficulties. 

In fact, agreements exist which may be regarded as imwa^anted. Howe- 
YBT, such agreements contribute to proving the existence of -ant adjectives 
whose meaning J collocations and specific use are not known by all French 
speakers^ as was seen above. 

Their hesitation seems to come from wJiat is taught iji grammars, Whoii 
informed that the present paj^ieiple is the adjectival form of the %^orb and 
that it may assume the verbal as well as the adjectival functions (cf, p. 41), 
the sj^akers ai'e led to believe that all present partieiples may be used as 
adjectives. 

The reasoning found in the grammars quoted here, ajid the fact that it 
if always given in the chapter dealing with the syntax of the verb, mask tJie 
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fact that the present participle and the -ant adjeotiTe are, in most caies, 
distinGt from one another throiigh their meanings and their compatibilities. 
The difference in meaning might be slight but most frequently it ie obvious, 
TMb means that chmsing one or the other is not arbitral (cf. Martinet 1966: 
271 - 282 or Martinet 1967: 25 - 27). 

I shall first examine the caie of vibrajit (vibrating, thrMing, mg&r, rmmng^ 
etc.). According to whsLt meaning we want to conTey, we may either make 
it agree with the noim to which it is an attributive adjectire or use the parti- 
ciple. 

By making it agree mth voix {voice) as in il a %me voice vibrante de resolu- 
tion (he has a voice trmibUTig mthfirm resolve), we mean that this voice betrays 
deep emotion, which is one of the meanings of the adjective. To this adjec- 
tive we are free to add a non-specific expansion, which does not in any way 
affect its attributive status* 

If we use the participle, we meaji that concrete vibrations which suggest 
'firm resolve' occur in the voice. However^ it may be noted that this choi^ 
implies the realization of bl specific expansion which can be added to the verb 
vibrer and which is introduced by de. The sentence ''D a ime voix vibrant'' 
(Ut, he has a voice vibrating) is not possible. 

Some ^mistaken' agreements found may reflect the /t/ liaison vaoiUation, 
This is what happened in the following example: SignifiarU et aignifii [sm^] 
siparis par tine barrikre rMstantB vl la signifimtion (Mounin, O, 1968: 11) 
(lit. the signifiojit and the signifld [are] sepaxated by a barrier which resists 
the meaning, viz,: the signiflant a?id the aignifii [sfg] separaied by an impme- 
trahU barrier). In fact, this agreement proves ttat there exist adjectives dis- 
tinct from the present participle at the meaning leveL The writer mates the 
form agree wth the noimj presumably, becauie he is aware of the existanoe 
of the adjective resistant, synonymous with fort (strmg), soKde (solid) etc., 
and because he faiows that the verb risiater (to resist) may be followed by an 
expansion introduced by a (to). Howeverj the may be regarded as being 
contraiy to ordinary iisage because the adjective risistant is hardly ever used 
%vith this expansion of the verb. The adjective, which does not have the same 
meaning as the participle, is used in sjTitagms like vitemmts trks rdststants 
(very hard-wearing clothes), etc, 

I do not describe here the use of the -ant form that is made in what is 
traditionally called the 'appositions But, in parsing, I finally want to examine 
the two pairs of examples given in § 8 of the decree of the 9th February 1977 
of the French Minist^ of Education: 

'Lafillett€j obei&mnt a sa mere, alia se coucher' 

(The little girl, obfiying her fnother, ivent to sleep) 

'LafiHette, obiissante a m mkre, alia se couoher^ 

(The little girl, obedient to her mother, went to sleep) 
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'J'ai rmumlli mite chiejine errant dans h quartier^ 
{I huve picked up thw female dog straying in the neigkhQurhood) 
'J'ai recmilU cette chienne errante dans le quartier^ 
{I have picked up this stray {female) dog in the neighbourhood). 
The French Ministi^^ of Education has conunented on these esaniples as 
follows: ''Dependmg on the intention, usage permits the -ant form to be uied 
without agreement in the participial form, or w\th agreement in the adjec- 
tival form which conesponds to it. Wo shall permit both uses in all cases'^ 
The English translation of the first pair shows that the maajiings conveyed 
by the -a?U adjective and the participle differ. Apart from the fact that the 
jneaiiings eonveyed by the -ant forms of the second pair also differ, they ai^e 
interesting in another respect. 

There exist compounds, formed witli the adjective erranl, like chien erm^f, 
chevalier errant {knight-errant), chevalerie erranlB {knight errantry), Juif errant 
{Wandering Jew). They are certainly known by all French people from faiiy- 
tales and similar sources. 

In £epe^i^^oA^/i the adjective erm^i of oAien errarU is followed by the sub- 
sequent annotation 'fin XVII. ; adj . part, de errer.de errare\ The meajung given 
IS who is walking aroimd, who has no fixed place'. The synonyms giTen are 
vagabond {stray), egari {lost), perdu {lost), flottant, (floating). Mid fugitif {fugitive). 
The adjective errant of the other eompoimd is followed by the subsequent 
annotation ''XII.; p, pres. de Ta [ncien] v [erbe] errer 'marcher, aller', du bas 
latin iterare Voyager'^'. The meaning given after ctievaHer errant is 'qui ne 
cesse de voyager' {toho keeps on travelling). No synonynis are given. The entry 
of this errant is marked 'L' and ends with 'REM\ 'I^ mot n'est pas distingu^ 
de errant 2' (the word is not distinguished from errant 2.), which is the one 
seen above. This means that the two adjectives axe considered synonymous. 

What should be noted^ however, is the ftict that the adjective rmrchant 
(lit. walking), which can be used in the compound sila irtarolmnte (cf. p. 53), 
would certainly not be accepted by a French Board of Examiners in a sen- 
tence like "J'ai recueilli line chienne mojchante dans la rue" (lit. I have 
picked up a {female) dog ivalking in the street). 

This is evidenced by an example like: Je revois Mme Lemmre murchard 
8ur lea tables (Beauvoir, S. voL I, 1963 : 50) (/ recall seeing Mrs. L. walking 
m the tables), in which marchant does not agree with the feminine Madame 
Lemaire, 

These examples show that Franch people do not necessarily go into the 
ictails of a s^tactic or semantic analysis when writing. This is perhaps due 
to the fact that they are not always aware of the syiitactic ajid semantic 
cUfferences between the participle and the adjective ending %vith -aiit. 
The examples also show that phonic factors may provoke 'agi^ements' that 
may bo regarded as contra^ to normal usage* 
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It should not be necessary, finally, to say tliat the age of, the Imowle^e 
of and tJie imaginatiTeness about their omi language of my Blench intariocu- 
toiB were decisive as to their use or nonnise of these attributive adjectives. 
There reinains to be made a stylistic imalysis of the attribiitive uses of tho 
-ani adject ive.y= 

The hesitations of soine Frenclmien and tiie iiTSgularities met %\ith prove, 
however, that the parfciciple and the adjective are almost always distinct from 
one auothur. If it were not so, only the participle wpuld be used and there 
would be no hesitation. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that in ])aUitings, we find the -ant adjeetiro 
when it is fixed. This is what we have iu the title of a painting which is at^ 
tribnted to Van Dyek Trok muaiciem mnbidanta (Three EmMirig Mimciam) 
(Onicvn, A. J., 1970 : 90). And, wn have the participle when the -ant form 
has not been traiisfeired from Group 3 to 2b, i.e. in Femme cmsant (Semng 
Wommh) by Cezanne (Faure, E., 1964: 160), or when the -ant adjective lias 
not yet loosened its links to the nouii of the compound, i.e, Payaaiia charUant 
{Singing Peam?ita) from the painter Van Ostade (Onieva, A, 1970: 98). 
Such titles constitute the rare cases where we find tiic present participle 
without an expansion. 

3.4. The dictionaries 

The syntactic and semantic constraints by which the transfers are bound 
restrain the niimber of the transfers. 

Transferred -ant adjecti%^es very often become fixed. They often have a 
meaning M-hich differs from that of the present participle and their colloca- 
tiojiH may be very restricted. 

These acljeetiveSj then, are generally recorded in the French dictionaries 
citi^d in an entry distinct from that of the verb. Their current collocations, 
and the synthemes they have formed, are usually mentioned. 

However, in a translation class, the students should be told that not all 
existing -ant adjectives are recorded in ordinary French-Danish dictionaries. 
In Bliidcenberg A. or Koybye P. (1964), for instance, the compound aile 
inarchmite is not v\ .ed. 

3,5, liecapi tula t ion 

Througli the vit u-point of dyiiamic synchrony, I have illustrated above: 
1. that the -aiil forms am be dinded into three groups: Oraup 1 consisting 
oi adjectives^ Oroup 2 consisting of Oroup 2a, whose forms are to be consi- 
dered present participles, and &roup 26, whose forms are to be considered 
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adjectives — and OroiLp 3 confligtrng of forms ibMt are coDamonly identified 
sent participles (p. 61 S.) 

2. that transfer of -ani forms from Group 3 into Group 2b Me done fre* 
quently in conapoimds (p. 52 ff. ) and sometimes in nominal syntagms (p. 54 ff. ) 

3. that the -ant ndjectiTes whose use is restricted to eom^unds can only 
qualify a limited number of nouns (p, 54 ff,) 

4. that the forms belongii^ to Group 2b may become fixed in common ii^e 
(p, 54)5 and that the adjective of a compound can gradually loosen its links 
with the noun and be used in syntagma (p. 63) 

5. that ^ant adjectiTes are most frequently used as qualifiers with nouus tliat 
belong to other semantic categories than the eategoiy *human\ (]>. 50 ff.) 
also ilhiatrated that the -ant adjectives can be used as qualifiers vnih nouriB 
that belong to the semantic category 'human' when they have become 
fixed in common use and belong to Group 1 and 2b, (p. 06 ff.) 

6. that the choice of the adjective and of the present participle is not arln- 
traiy"; ti. ^8 was evidenced through examples of imwairanted 'agreementB% 
(p. 57 ff.). 

The examplei found in my corpus showed that the -ant attribiitive adjec- 
tives often have a figurative meaning and that they can have a 'aliifted' 
meaning. 

In grammars, it would be advisable not to describe the -ant attributive 
adjectives in the chapter dealing with the B3mtax of the verb so as not create 
eo^usion between the present pMticiple and the attributive adjeetive. It 
could be described under the heading of word formation, within the section 
of tranafers. The reader may then be refewed to the dictiona^ because in 
^ammar books it is not possible to describe all the meanings and the colloca- 
tions these adjectives may litive. In French grammar for non^Frenchjnen, it 
would perhaps be advisable to recomjnend that neological transfers (cf,p, 36) 
should not be made, 

4. The -ende attributivs adjective 

4 J. I had noticed tliafc the present participle coidd differ from the adjective 
ending in -ende by its meanii^ (cf, p. 88 ff), I wanted to get this point confirmed 
by Danish speakers. The converaations I had vnih the Danish interlocutors 
mentioned on p. 40, their spontaneous reactions and their opinion on the 
matter confirmed my own observation. 

On the basis of this and of what has been said by my Danish interlocutorSj 
I have divided the forms endii^ in -enda into three groups: 

Oroup 1. This group consists of forms UkeaMrende {vieilUMantlageing)^ stun- 
dende (en cours, actml, &to. lataTiding, etc.), glubendB (firoce, farmchei etc . If e- 
fooiomi ferce, etc.), etc. The basic verb of these adjectives does not exist 
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any longer or is in the prooegs of disappearing. These adjectiTes haTe resulted 
in ftxations. This group also consiste of forms like formumidt {rkhBjrich), 
forrygemk {ternble, fmUastiquB, Btclterriflc, fanJusHc, etc.), nuvmrmde (o^- 
taflfpresent, etc.), umaehnde {muetldumb, etc.), kodmdendB {mmivorelmmi- 
vorom), klaverspilhiide {qui joue du piaTw/who plays piano) etc. As a verbal 
root does not exist, these forms ai-e adjectiTes. My Danish interlocutore spon- 
tiineQTisly added nouiis to them, to form nominal syntagms of the types en 
i;lnbe7ide appetit {u?h appitU de hiipja ravenous appetite) and et forrygende v^r 
(un temps affrrnxja terribh xveather), 

Grmip «^ This group consists of fornis like taenkende (from the verb tamhe: 
pfmerlthink), draebmde (from the verb draebe: tuer/kiU), arbejdeiide (from the 
vtrb arbejde: tmvaiUerlwork, akiirrende (from the verb shirrei grincerljar etc.) 
The basic verb still exists and, on the basis of their meaning, these forms can 
bt! (Uvided into two subgroups: 

Group 2a: taenkende [pmwantlthinking), draebeiide iiiia7it/ killing), arbejdende 
{traimllaidjimrking), dkttrrejide {gringant I jarring), wluuh are present partici- 
plus. 

Group 2b: iaenkende (doui de rahon, qui a la famUi da pemerlwho is gifted 
with the power of reasoning, %aho can think), draehei^e {ennuyeux, tuantfboring, 
killing), arbejdende (qui appartimt a la clause des salariis/ belonging to the wage- 
earniyig class), skurreride {gringant, dissonant /jarring, caustic, offensive), which 
are adjectives %Tith a figurative or a 'shifted' meaning. 

With these formsj my Daiiish interJocutors mostly formed nominal syntagms 
of the type et taenkende individ (urn personne iiiielligmte, smsiejan intelUgerht 
ptrson, a semible person). When asked, they sometimes said that these forms 
could perhaps also be used in the tj^ of constmction to af lykke strdlende 
bid ^ne (of, p. 47), but declared that su^ constructions sounded heavy. 

Oroup 3. ^is group consists of forms like skittende (from skille: sipafer/sepa- 
rtde), spaerrende (from spaerre: ferfmr, obstruerlclom, obstruct), glaUmde (from 
gMte: aplanir, lisserl flatten, smooth), organiserende (from organiser e\ organi- 
ser /organim), etc. ^e Danes with whom I s^ke were doubtful about these 
forms. They hesitated to form nominal syntagms wth them (one of them 
said 'You could have vdglattende tonefald' (Ut. un ton conciliant/a smoothing 
over tone) and they %vere reluctant as to form the type of conBtruction, which 
is not described here. 



4.2, The transfers 

It should be noted that the adjectives of Group 1 of the type hlaverspillevdc 
(from spilh: jouer /play -^klaver /piano) is practically unlimited becaiUfie it is 
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nearly ah^^ays possible to fonn such synthenies in Danish, HowcTor, this type 
of adjectiTes cannot be called transfers as there is no verbal root such as 
■kJaTerspille'. 

A. Nominal s\nitagins 

The forms of Group 3 may be transfciTed to Onnip 2b by placing the -f nrff 
form before the noim it qnalifics. 

Since the Danish attrlbntive adjeetire is placed befbre the noiin, the -ende 
form beconies an attributire adjective vlien in this position. It also arquires 
the compatibilities of this adjective (cf p. 49 ff). 

Below are some of the examples found: 

(a) / fiet viodfrnp aamfmuJ ma dp skiUpuffp- varggpfalde (BredsdorfiF, T. 1907 : 40) 
(Dans la mciiie mcderm, Iva ckmom qui mparent [to] classes doivmf fo?n- 
herlln modem socktjj, the hnrrler^ irhirh mpnmte [clas;sea] m ust fall) 

(b) m varm protest mod dd spaermide morkcsyn (Fog, M. 1904 : 24) {vnB ardmte 
protestaiiojh cmtre un pessiwUrm qui obstrue Vkorizon ja fierce protestaHon 
against a pessimism which obstructs the hnrizofh) 

(c) Ndr 'Mcdicin^k Forum' har omkct en komrnentereride hctragtning (Fog» M. 
1064 : IT) {Lormjm M/. a demandi des commmta^ res / When 'M, F.' has 
Cisked for commeiitaries) 

(d) Helle gjorde eii glattende bevaegelse ned ad sin kjnh (Kampmanns G. 1 975 : 42) 
{H, lissa sa rcbe d'un geste de la mmn/H. smoothed her dress irnth a move- 
ment of the hand) 

(e) toman af de skrdlmde born (Topsoe, W. 1 97d : 41 ) (te bruit des enfants mards 
ou qui crierUjoidcry of the noist/ children or the noise of the cldldren that shout). 

The -ende adjectives of these examples do not appear in Jiml'JenHen 
(1918) or in Jacobsen (1976), 

The transfers into nominal sjTitagms, %vhicli 4ire very frequent, are charac- 
terized by the fact that the nonns qualified do not often belong to the semantic 
category 'humane but they do exist (ef. ex, (e)). 

Depending upon the context or the situation, tlie attributive adjective may 
have a figurative or a 'shifted' ineaning. In example (a) e.g,, the locative 
function i det moder7ie samfimd (dmis to smiitd moderne/in modern society) 
confers a figurative meaning upon the adjecti\^e akillende (lit. separant/di- 
viding) and the noun vaegge {miLrsj walls). In Daniih, dividing walls in the 
eonerete sense, i.e. between rooms, are ealled akilhvaegge. 

In example (e), the adjective skrdleTide ean be interpreted in two ways. 
The children may be either chilton who, generally speaking, make a great 
deal of noise or children %vho are screaming at present. Only a %vider contOKt 
or a given situation would allow the question to be settled. 

It may be appropriate to recall here what has been said on p. 42. Even 
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if w could find oiit, in the present case, that the form skrdhiide vnth bdm 
{mfaTasjchildrm) is 'more verbar beoauie the noiin belongs to the semantic 
category 'himmn' tlian the form akrdUnde -mth let iis say dag^presse (^lem- 
papera) in i,e. den akrdkvde dagapresm protesterede mod de hdje Bkatter (ths 
howling press proiMed agaiiist the high tama), we would hare to describe the 
two attributive uses of skrdknde within one and the same chapter in the 
gi-ammar and to give one entry in the dictionary. 

Ckimpared wth a language like French, the amoimt of transfers of present 
participles to the attributive class is extremely high. This explains \^'hy the 
Danish oovpm m oiily half the size of the French one. Beading 4,000 pages 
was enough to interpret the questions related to these attributive adjective.^. 

The fact that the transfers from Group 3 into 2b are very frequent, that 
they do not always have a figurative meaning and that their collocations are 
seldom restricted to some few noims reduces the amount of fixations. 

But they can occur, as is the case in i,e, Idbmde (from Idbe: courirlrun). 
In present-day usage this form is mostly used as equivalent to en coura {atan- 
ding), courant (current), etc,, with nouns like mger (affaires jaffaira), budget 
(hudgetlbudget), forhundlmger (dibatajdehaiea, diaouaaiom), kontfaktBr (contra4a/ 
cQTUracta) and similar noims. Itis adjective, however, is not used with vand 
(mulwaUr). The French syntheme eau courante (running water) is in Danish 
rendered by rindende vand (from the verb rinde: cmiler/run). The adjective 
riThdende is also used wnth djne (yewcjeyes) in rindemde djm (yeux chamieuxj 
fheumy eyea). 

The following examples show that the transferred adjective acquires the 
compatibilities of the attributive adjective (cf. p. 49 ff ) 

1. It can be modified by adverbs which modify adjectives and such adverbs 
are placed before the adjective: pd den meat overraskende made (Yad, P. 
1970 : 5) (de la niamere la pins mirprenante/in the nwat surprising rmnner) 

2. It can be modified by adverbs which niodify verbs and adjectives and such 
adverbs are placed before the adjective: 

MMe sagde "Mor graeder' i e4 aagligt konstaterende tonefald (Kampmaim, 
0. 197o : 24) ('Maman pleure^ coiiatata M. d'lm ton empreint d'objectivUil 
'Mummy ia cryijig', 31. atated in a matter-of-fact tone of voice). 

B. Compounds 

It geems that the -ende forms of Group 3 are principally transferred into 
Group 2b into syntagms, wthout being linked to one or just a few specific 
nouns. Ttey can develop from, this use and become fixed in specific uses. 
This means that they are then linked to relatively few noims and that they 
acquire specific meanings, often figurative or 'shifted^ It also means that the 
noun and i^^^ adjective may form a compound. 

The a^] - dve fortaellende (from fortaelk: racier /tBll) caji be used in i.e. 
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foftaeUe?hde digt (pokim narratiflnarraHve poem), fortmllmde nnHd {prisent 
hi^tfyriqu&lhistaric present), and similar syntagmE or s^mtheinea. The latter 
exaniple should be coaaidered a syntheme as it is not possible to determine one 
of the constitueiit elements, Tho s^tagm ''en meget fortaellende nntid'' (lit, 
un present tris mcontant/a very telling present) ioimds odd. The adjectiTe 
fartaellende can also be tised to-day in the compound fortadlendB jeg (le je 
narrateurlthe narrative I) which is certainly a syntheme, Fitrther examples 
of tJiis development were mentioned on p. 63. It shoidd be noted tlmt the nouns 
cjualified rarely belong t-o the Bemantic categoiy 'human\ 

Ab %vas the case in French, the age of and the imaginati%^eness about thoir 
own Uinguage of my Danisli interlociitenrs were decisive as to their use or 
nonniiie of these attributive adjeoti^^es. A stylistic analysis of the attributive 
u^en of the -ends adjectivoR, which Hangen, Aa. has begun (voL 3, 1907 : 101), 
re ni a ins to be done. 

It is undoubtedly significant that, when faced with -ende forms ^vithout a 
ntuui, niy four Dajiish interlocutors often spontmepusly added nouns to them 
in urder to form a nominal syntagni, Tliis seems to indicate that there is 
apparently a strong tendency at present to use these forms attributively. It 
may be going too far to say that the present participle seems to be in the pro- 
cess of disappearing in contemporary^ Danisli when used in the construotions 
which are not described here (cf. p, 47). On the other handp -mde forms are 
often used in constructions of the type komme smilende {arriver en aouriaTU/ 
arrive smiling), mge graedende {dire e?i pleurantlto &m/ through tears), etc. 

It is also interesting to note that in Spanishj for instance^ 'mite and -mte 
forms are not nowadays used in the verbal function, Bouzetj J. (1964 : 207) 
says about these forms that 'they do not exist for all verbs' and that 'this is 
the reason why they are no more entitled to be listed in the conjugation tables 
than the other verbal derivatives', 

4.3. The dictionaries 

The insertion in the dictionaries of the type of forms belonging to Group 1, 
like klaverspiUende is generally done when the syn theme has become fixed. 
The syntheme kMaedende (lit, k5d/viande/flesh+aedende/majigeant/eating), 
which means camivorotis (carnivore) for example, is found recorded under the 
entry of the first moneme, kod. 

It has been s^n above that the transfers are very frequent but that the 
traMfeiMd forms aje not frequently fixed. Consequently, in the contemporajy 
Danish dictionaries refenred to, these adjectives are only found recorded when 
they have acquired specific meanings and are used with speeiflo nouns, viz* 
when the transfer has led to fixation. ' 
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The item is usually to be found under the headLng of the TOrb, at and 
of the article and separated from the equiTalences given for the rerb. Some- 
times the adjectiTe has a separate headi^, like Idbende. In both cases they 
are marked with 'part.V 'adj/, 'part, ad],' or 'part, i saerlige anvendelsar' 
('epeciflc uses of the partieiple')^ etc. Such notations may be found within 
thu .^ame dietiona^". 

Howcrer, in a tranehition class, the students should be informed that some 
-ant formg are sometimes given as equivalent to -entfe adjectives, although 
these 'a?U formg are participles that have not yet been transferred to the ad- 
jeetivul class. In BliiAenberg, A. og Thiele, M, (1937) and in Blinkenbei^, A. 
og Hoybye, (1975), the fotmB fojictionimnt and exergant are given as equi- 
valent to fuihgere'nde {from fungere: foncMoriner, Gtc^lfiincHm, ete,). 

4,4. Recapitiilation 

Through the Tie^vpoint of dynamic synchrony, I have illustrated aboTe 

1 , tJiat the -eTide forms can be divided into three p^oups: Grmip 1 consisting 
of adjectives. Group 3 consisting of Group 2a, whose forms could be con- 
sidled present participles, and Group 2b, whose forms are to be eongidered 
adjectives — and Grmp 3 consisting of forms that could be consider 
present participles, 

2, that transfers of -eride foiros from Group 3 into Group 2b are done TBty 
frequently in nominal syntagma (p, 62 ff.), 

3, that the adjectives in -ende can develop and become ftsed in specifle uses, 
i,e. in compoimds (p. 63 ff), 

4, tJiat -ende adjectives are frequently used as qualifiers with nouns that be- 
long to other semantic categories that the category 'human', bmt thst this 
category can be found (p. 62) 

The examples foimd in my corpus showed that the -ende attributive adjec- 
tives can have a figurative or a 'shifted' meaning. 

In grammars, it would be advisable not to describe the -ende attributive 
adjectives in the chapter dealing with the syntax of the verb because this 
wiiuld create confusion between the participle and the attribittive adjective. 
It could be described under the heading of word formation, within the sec- 
tion of tnuisfers. The reader may then be referred to the dictionary becaus© 
in_ a grainmar it is not possible to describe all the meanings these adjectives 
may luive. It should be stressed, however, that contempora^ dietionariea 
only contain those -ejidG attributive adjectives which aro considered flxea in 
Danish. 
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B. Recouping of similarities and differences; corollarie 



l%e material discussed bo far is here regroiiped and summarized, 

-eiide attributive adjective 



o.L EECAPITULATOEY TABLE 
-ant attributive adjective 



L GROUPS OF FORMS AND TRAHSFERS^ 



Gf.l: always adj , 
Or, 2: (pres. part.: 2a) 
adjectiTee: 2b 
Or. 3: (pres. part.) 
Transfer from 3 to 2h\ 

a) Compmind'S: jwstpoiition 

& ajitaposition to the noun 
Noun: aem. eat. 'human' 

not represented 
Frequent 

b) Nominal spntagms: with 
marks of the attributi%'^e 
adjective 

Noun: sem. eat, 'human* 

not frequent 
Not very frequent 
Zn prineipJej trangfeiB a) 
and b) ahvays possible 
In practice, syntactic and 
semaiitic factors restrict 
the transfers 
TTot freqtient 



Ctr, 1: always adj. 
Or. 2: (pres. part.: 2a) 

adjectives: 2b 
(?r. 3: (pres. part.) 
Tramfer from 3 to 2b: 

a) Nominal s^tagms: 
anteposition to the noun; 
N(mn: all. sem. cats. 

Yevy frequent 

b) Compmi7bd&: 
anteposition to the noun 

Noun: Bern, cat. 'human" 

not frequent 

Rare 

In principlej transfers a) 
and b) ahvays possible 
In prnetice, no restrictions 



I^equent 



II. MEANING AN^ FIXATION OF TRANSFERS 



Often jfiguratiYe meanings sometimes 
'shifted' meaning (depending upon 
context) 

Fixation of transfers ybtj frequent, 
leading to entiy in dictionaries 



Figurative or 'shifted' meaning (de 
pending upon context) 

Fixation of tran^^fers not ver^^ fi'o 
quent, leading to entry in diotio 
naries only if fixation is clear. 



* The followmg abbreviationi iiro iisod in the toxt: gr.i group; cat,: categoiy; adj. 
adjectivei prm, part.i present partioiplei sem.i seniantic. 
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m. OOLLOOATIONS 



Sem. mU. of noun^ quaUfied: 

— 'abstract* 
-— 'manimata* 

— - 'ammate non-human' not 
rBTy frequent 

— 'hunaan' only if adj. has a 
fignratiTe meaning {gr. 1 & 2b) 

CoUooatlona may be very restricted 
(usualjy mcluded in dictionariea) 



Sem, cats, of nouna qiiaUfied; 
— 'abstract' 

'inanixnate' 
^ 'animata non-iLuman' 

-= 'hiiman' 

Not necessarily any collocationa (so- 
metimes included in dictionaiiea) 



&2. Corollaries 



It should be emphftsized that since the inteipretation of the ^mU and =en& 

gx^ard-and-fa^ rulesof tr^Mon but some general principles can be sug- 
gested. The transfer m rrenoh and Danish of present participles to attribut^ 
adjeotiTcs IS always possible in principle. But the conditions under which it 
occurs m both languages characterize and differentiate the use of these attri= 
butiTe adjectives m French and Danish. 

It is clear that because of the high frequency of ^mde attributive adjectives 
and the re ative rarity of ^cmt attributive adjectives, it will be necessary to 
resort to. other co^tructions in French. The characteristics of both attributive 
adjectives should be taken into aocount when translating: 

1. Tiw^aM attributive adjective generally has a veiy precise figurative mea^ 
nmg. The ^e>ide attributive adjeotive may have different meanings Con- 
^uently an ^o^J adjective does not always correspond to an ^ende adjective 
(ci. exs (1) and (2), p. 38). 

2. The collocations of the ^ant attributive adjective are very often restricted 
and the nouns that are qualifled do not often belong to the semantic cate- 
gory human . The collocations of the -^ende attributive adjectives are not 
always restricted. Consequently an ^ant attributive adjective cannot always 
be i^d as equivalent to an ^ende attributive adjeotive (of exx. (2) and (4 

3. The concept of state without limitation in time is a concept which is much 
tcK, r^ative and vague to apply in praotice. Consequently an -ant attributive 
adjective may correspond to an -ende attributive adjective (of. ex. (4), p. 89). 

4. The compounds arp more frequent in French than in Danish. Conaequen^Iv 
a Danish compound does not always correBpond to a French compound; 
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romer grimparU (climbing ros€)^kMrBro3B, corps emeignant (tmching staff) 
-*laerBratab, etc. 

Finally, in all cases in which corresponding attributiYe adjectiTes in -^nt 
and -BTuh do not exist, other elements should be used. Because of the part 
played by the context in both langiiages, it is estr^mely difficult to make a list 
of ad possible transUitions. AJthoiigh it is my e^erience that it is preferable 
not to suggest one or two translations in print, because the role played by 
context is often fundamental for transiation, these numerous possibilities h^re 
here been illustrated throughont, 

Non-natire speaiers shoiild be told that if they do not wish to deTiate from 
what might be called 'standard French", they should use only the -ant adjec- 
tives that they find recorded in French dtctionariei and masfce sure of tteir 
meanings (cf. repmismnt (cL ex. (1) p. 38) and of their possible collocations 
(qf, riant (ef. ex. (3) p. 38). 

It should also be explained to them that when the present pajticiple is 
trajisferTed to the adjectival class, the change m meaMig may be either sub- 
gtantial or slight. This can also apply to transfers in Dani^. It ^iijd a^m 
be explained to them in what manner the tmnsfers ocmir in both language. 

Finally, it should be explained that the choice of the paitieiple and of ^ 
attributi've adjective — provided the latter axiata in FfenA — is detarmi^^ 
by what one chooses to aarpress. Above we hav^ seen eMmplea of adiectivea 
whM meanings differ substantiEdly from that of VbB paftidple. Th^m exirtr 
however J some -ani adjectives whose meami^s do not ^ff^ from that of tito 
pcarticiple, like e.g. luisani {shimng). In thMe wts^j md wtoa tha forai isM- 
lo'wed by a non necessary expimsion, one may use either the paatidple or ^ 
adjective^ as in e.g. dm ymm luimnt/luimTUs rfe bmheur (eysa shining wUh fc^- 
pmess). I ha%^, however, noticed that their is a strong tendency to use ^e 
adjective when the non-specific expansion egresses manner. 

Some conclusions 

The functional vie%vpoint of djTiamic synctoony has enabled me to pomt 
at the conditions imder which the present participles axe transfened to the 
adjectival class in French and Danish. Bus viewpoint has enabled me to 
outline the differences between French and Damsh as reg^ds the transfer 
of the present participles. 

In Frenehj the pirticiple is most frequently tra^ferred into compounds. 
In these compounds the -aiU attributive adjective usually qualifies a limited 
number of nouns. Such compounds may become fixed in common use; in the 
«>urse of timej the -qtU adjective can, then, loosen its links to the noun of the 
compound and be nmd freely in aominal lyntagmfi. 
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In Daiu^, tiie moTement is of aii opposite nature. Here the present partr- 
ciple is most fraqiiently transfaCTed into nominal syntagms. Li the cou^e of 
time the -endi adjective may, then, become fixed in compoimda whose col- 
locations may be limited to few notms. 

Some of ^e queitions which this study leayes open is to establish how 
transfers become fixed in language aiid how we a^e to deal with neologisms 
in diotionaries and terminology banks* 
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EWA IWANICEA 
Adam Misi^^ WnimtUy, Pomatl 



: 1.0. In reoent writings on generatiTe semantics, great importanoe has come 
to be attached to the way context influences what is being said. Ehie to t^se 
mvestigations it has becoine apparent that many Bentences hitherto oonsideied 
seniantically deviant turn to be quite proper, and fuUy and easily understood 
iJ.they are looked upon not in an idealized speeoh situation but in their ftdl 
situational context. OSierefore it is no longer possible to estabUflh unifled sets 
of rules gOTemin^ particular speech acts, predioting what can be considered a 
seinantically proper or improper statement, command, question, answOT to a 
question, etc. laying to explain the various ways in wMoh language operates 
some linguists formulated "rules of oonveraation" (of. H. P. Giice. 1967 Qor- 
don, D. and G. Lakoff. 1971. also Bobin LaiofF, 197Sa). 

1.1. Robin LakoflF (1973a) states tiiat we foUow pragmatic rules in speaking 
just as we follow semantlo and syntactlo rules, and all of them must be part of 
our linguistic rules. There are two rules of pragmatic competence, namely (1) 
Be clear andja^B£^llteJbg.CT^^ out-by Grioe-^ 

(1967) as ruJes of conversation, ^ese are the following: 

1 . Quantity: Be as Informative as required 

Be no more infoimative than required 

2. Quality; Say only what you believe to be true 

3. Relevance: Be relevant 

4. Mamier: Be perspicuous 

Don't be ambiguous 
Don't be obsouro 
Be suoclnot. 

Apart ftom these there exist, according to Eobm L^off, three i-uleB of poH- 
tmess: (1) Don't impose, (2) Give options, (8) Make yowintMlooutoEfpLgood 
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— be Mendly. According to Robin Laioff, Grice's rules of converaation are a 
subtype of the &st rule of politeness, Rl. 

1.2. We a^e of ^e opinion that even these rules cannot handle all the cases 
of language iise, For instance, the problem of how one should account for tite 
linguistic phenomenon of Proper Answer seems quite difficult. By Proper 
Anmver we iinderatand a response to a question which fulfiJs the siJeaker'e 
aasumption that he will get a reply, as well as the presupposition of the question 
itself, which can be, loosely speakings that the information included in the 
question is true. 
If the speaker asksi 

1. Are you htu^^l 

he expects the addressee of the question to state whether he ia hungry or he i& 
no^ huT^/ry, This is, generally speaking, the way Yes — KTo Questions oporate 
in a language. There may be some conv^ersatiohal implicatiire (ef. Orice, 1007) 
inchid^ in tUs question but we are goii^ to discuss this in later sectiom of 
our article. ^uSj one can say that with Ptoper Answers Robin Lakoff's Rl, 
i.e., Don't impose, is violated; or one can even say that it has to be violated 
if tie reiponse is to be understood as Hroper Answer. In the case of Yes — No 
Qu^tions B2 — Give options operates along with Rl j and thus neither of them 
is obBerved. The linguistic and pragmatic character of Yes — No QubestioiLi 
ia suoh that they impose on the addressee what kind of response is ej^^cted. 
n^a is more strongly mamfested by Disjunctive Questions, eg, : 

2. Are you himgry or thirsty? 

Similar remarks can be made about Wh — Questions. If one a^s: 

3. How did you get to the party? 
one does not e^ect (3a) in reply: 

3a. Yesterday. 

The speaker violates Rl — Don't imposej but if he ^d not violate this rule he 
miglit as well not s^k the information. H the speaker asks HOW, he cannot 
be satisfied if he gets WHEN in reply. 
.^AaibtB2.=^QiKe^QptiQM,it^QaD^Qperate^ 
that it allows the address^ to choose from all the membera of a given WJi^aet 
the one that is according to his knowledge of the world the true one. 

L3* The addressee can opt out in his reply j ttiua not fulfilling the ape^er*s 
request for iirformation. (8a) is an exMiple of a situation like this. Similarty, 
he call respond to (1) and (2) by (la) and (2a), respectively: 

1. Are you huE^y? 
la. I don- 1 taiow, 

2. Are you hungry or thirstyl 
2a. Bott. 

B«j»onM like (la, Usk^ 3a) have come to be known in linguistic Utomtoa aa 
Imffx^^ Aisswm, WitUn the l^a group of laaproper Amwwm ^ubm bbve 
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hem. dUstinguished sudi subtypes as BTaluations, ETasions, BepliaSj etc. (cf, 
E. Iwamoksk, 1976, and R. Lakoff, 19T3b). the present article we aire inter- 
ested in how these improper aMwers can be rendered proper provi^ng they 
BTB looked npon not in a eontext-leis presOTiptlve manner, but in their full 
social and situational context* We 'mil contrast examples from Ei^lish and 
Polish^ and thug we will check whetiier the social and situational factore of 
a given speech situation have similar importance and consequences for under- 
standing utterances in Englidi and Polish. 

2.0. I^t us consider a simple question-answer situation: 
4, Are you busy? 

(4) constitutes a Yes — No Question. When a^i^ it the speaker assumes that 
he will get a reply fimm the hearer in which he will state that eitter he is bu^y 
or he is not not busy. Thus (4a) and (4b) fulfil the speaker's expectations, 
while (4c) will not: 

4a. Yes, I am. 

4b. No, I^mnot. 

4c. It's none df your business. 
(4a) and (4b) constitute proper answers to (4), wMle (4o) is aji improper answer 
as it does not provide the requested information; it also violates Lakoff -s 
""Be polite" rule. Similar observation can be made about Polish: 
4'. Ozy jestei lajf ty? 

4a- . Tak, jestem. 

4b'. Nie, nie jestem. 

4c'. To nie twoja ^rawa. 

2.1.1. Let us now add context to this lin^istic situation. Imagine that 
(4) is asked by a mother m.d (4c) is uttered by her oluld. (4) is a properly 
formulated question whereas (4c) is not only an evasion to the question, but 
is vary mde as well. No mother could be happy about receivL^ a response like 
this. 

2.1.2. Imapne now tJ^t A and B are good friends and they have quarcelled 
some time a ^o. A ^ude r s^i^ enou gh time had passed for them jo be^nj^ 
tenai again and (4). If he receives (4o) as a res^nse he will probably not 
be issatisfled or offended. This seemingly incoherent sentence mil cajiy vital 
information for lum, one that he altematively exacted. He mil leajn that he 
still has to wait for a whale until all the unpleasajitness is forgotten* ITotice 
that witii tUs case it is difflcult to predict whether the "be polite'* rule is 
violated or not. 

2.2*0. Ji a Polish mother leams firom her child that it is not her busings 
( "*To me twoja ^rawa") to know if the cUld is busy or not she "mil feel offended 
and* of ^urse, she mil still not ^ow if the child is busy or not. 

Pok is ^^ng to start a c»nverMition with Mb Mend witt whom 
he had an a^pmrat a little wUie previoualy wd he hem tiiat it is none of his 
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business ("to nie twoja sprawa") to tai© aa interest in whether the friend is 
busy or not, he realizes that he has to be a bit more patient before tWngs look 
up for them again, 

3.0. As has been said, one usually aa^ a question because he wants to 
know ''whether S or not-S'S or 'WHO, or WHY, or TOffEN, etc., somebody 
did something. How would, then, a speaker react if to his qiiestion: 

4. Are you busy? 
the addressee responds: 

5. Vm reading a book. 

According to Lakoff 's rules of conYersation concerning Questions, the speaker 
aasunies that he will get a reply. (S) is a reply, but it is certainly different from 
the already discussed (4a) and (4b), From the paradigmatic character of the 
question answer relation it is clear that (6) does not fulfil the speaker's 
expectations. Depending on the situational context in whieh this exchange of 
sentences occurs (o) can perform rmioxiB fimetioi^. 

3.L0, If the conversation is, for instance, between a mother and her child, 
or between two friends, then (3) wdll, most probably, be treated on a par with 
(4b), i,e., ''No, I'm not busy''. To justify our point we would like to remark that 
(5) Yevy often appears in a slightly modifled yersion as: 

5a. No, I'm reading a book. 

5b. Wellj I'm reading a book. 
The ftill reading for (5a) is "No, I*m not busy ajid that is why I*m readine a 
book", 

(5b) has a different gloss. The introductory ''wcU'' marks the response as 
hesitant. The hearer leaves it for the spe^er to decide whether what he is doing 
can be considered being busy or not. The reading for (5b) is somethir^ like 
the following: '*l'm reading a book now but if you want me to do something 
else I may do it''. In our speech situation, after sa^^ (6) the interlocutor is 
usually requested or told to ^ something for the speaker. 

The above remarks cannot be by any mea^ cOBaidered schematic. 
Notice what happenes if the the interlocutor uttors (6) instead of (fi), thpt onnf^.^h 
being the M^e: 

4. Are you busy? 

6. I'm doing my lessons. 

With most mothers and fathers, and friends (if they are good friends), (6) 
is no longer equivalent to (4b), "No, I'm not biisy". On the eonteajy, it is 
always understood as "Yes, I*m busy". We have just overheard a conversa- 
tion in Polish be^een a mother and her lO-year-old son: 

4'. Czy jestej Eajfty? 

6'. Nie, wlaime o Irabiam lekcje, 

7\ O^abiasz lekoje? To dlacEego mdwisz, ±e nie jestoi lajfty? 

(4, Are you busy? . r 
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6, No, 1*111 doing my kssons. 

7. You're doing your lessons? Why do you say, than, that you*re not 
buayl). 

(6)j and (6'), cajrry different conTersational implioaturei for A — the speaker, 
and for B — his interlocutor. For B, saying (6) is implicating that h© is not 
busy, wlule A's eTaluation of the implicature is the oppoaite, i,e,, is busy". 
In this apparent olash of ijnplicatures the party that mns is ^s that is of 
higher social mnk and has the right to impose his or her decisloM upon the 
other party. 

4.0. CDnversations in natural language seem to disobey the pattern of 
coiTectness linguists would like to impose on them. Consider another example 
of a question-and-answer exohai^e: 
4. Are you busy? 
8. Why do you ask? 
Again, if it occurs befr^een a mother and her c^ld, or between a brother and 
a sister, or two brothers or two friends — generally speaWng between people 
who know each other well and who are on ffilendly terms, the speaker usually 
does not insist on eliciting from the hearer whether he is busy or not but 
continues to explain why he asked the question. He can say for instance: 
9. I just wanted to taow if you're busy or not, 
0a. I want you to go shoppi^. 
. . . 9b. I wondered if you could go shoppings etc. 
Bobin Lakoff 's rules of politeness are observed here, therefore the conTeraation 
can be continued. 

4*1. Compare the same in Polish: 
4\ Czy jestei zajfty? 
B\ Dlaczego pytasz? 

9\ Po prostu choialam wie^ed, c^y jestefi liajf ty czy nie. 

9a" . Chcf , abyj poszedl po Efidmpy. 

&h\ Zastanawiam slf , czy mdglbyi pojid po zakupy, 
Neither in English nor in Polish (8) and IB!), which are improj^r withj!egpect_ 
to the idealised, contaxt-less classiflcation into proper and improper anawera 
to questions, violate the rules of conTOrsation by stoppir^ it, cutting it short, 
etc. They car^ conTersatioiml implicatureg with them which are understood 
by. the interlocutors, thus eimbUng the conTeraation to be continued. 

.4.2. However, if the same question — aMwer situation occurs between a 
boss and Mb employee, saying (8) cm, and usually is, considered inappropriate, 
for it violates the rules of a conversation between two peroim, one of whom is 
of .higher social raiJc than the other. It is in a contest like this that the notion 
of a proper answer to a question applies, (4a) and (4b) are proper answera, 
whereas (8) is improper, for no-one's request for infomation addressed, to the 
hearer cm be fiilfilled by another request for infoimation, and we have, not 
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yet considered the godolingTiistic congequenoes of uttering (8) ii^tead of 
(4a) or (4b). 

4,2.1, It is in a situation like this that Grice'i rules of conversation have 
to be observed. According to R. Lakoff, they liave to be observed whenever 
the conversation is fonnal, as are, for example, biisiness conversations or aca^ 
demic lectures. 

5,0. We would like to provide yet another exaniple of how a response to a 
questiDti can be proper in one context and improper in another. Consider the 
following: 

4. Are you bu^? 

10. Do you want me to do something? 

where (10) is uttered in response to (4). This exchange of utteraneesiUustrates 
what often happeni between people who know each other well. There exists 
some sort of close personal relationship between the speaker and his addressee. 
Therefore the latter hearii^ the question assumes that the only reason for the 
speaker to ask it has been because the speaker wants him to do something. 
This information is clear in advance and that is why, instead of answering (4), 
he immediataly inquiTCs about the speaker's intention in asking (4). (10) often 
appears in aji even stronger form as: 

10a, What is that you waait me to dol 
Where the personal relatioMhip is of veiy strong types for instance, between 
a parent and his child, or a wife and a husband, the question-response eKchange 
can even take tUs foraa: the header sees the speaks entering the room tritli a 
shopping bag in her hand and asking: 

4. jje you busy? 
and the response she gets is: 

11. 0. K., I-ra going shopping. W^t am I to buy? 

It might not have been the speaker's intention i^o elicit from the hearer a 
respOMe like (11), but when she gets it she is not digsatisfled with if for, in 
factj the real reason for asking (4) is to make the addressee go shopping. 

5. 1 . 0. _ H ere_3gain_ tht JO implicatuxe - Operates rulea of 

clarity and politeness are observed and the result is the expected one* , 

5.2. If sentence (11) or (11a) is uttered in our second context, i.e., by an 
employee (B) to his boss (A) it strongly folates the rules of conversation linpo* 
sed by the context. The main violation occurs here on the level of pragrhLati© 
wmpetence. First of all, the **Be poUte" rule is not observed. Consequently^ 
B is not clear about whether he is willing to do any job for A or not. Jn effect 
he aounds nde and A has all the r^sons to feel offended. In this speech aitua' 
tion, apart from violating the semuitio requirements of the question-anawer 
relation y sociolingnistic rules are also violated. 

6^3. Agun» as in mm of previous ezampl^, a parallel analysis oan be car^ 
ried Qfut fOT SoUah. CompMBi 
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4\ Czy jestai lajftjf 
10'. Ozy chceiE, abym coi ^obit? 

10a\ Co mam ^obidf (Oo chmBZf abym irobiil) 
If (lO) or (10a) is uttered by a hMband to his mfe thwe is notbi^ aui^pfflsu^ 
abontat, and nothiz^ dBviBXit^ of oowme. After allj people who know ^ah oth^ 
well and trnd^rstaiid each other well can ooinmimioate 'without tuii^ words. 
There are situation where looki a^d gestures caji suoceBsfully substitute verbal 
acts of oommt^oation. 

5,4. Ae for the second oontesti i,©., a converaation between, a boss and his 
employee wlwm he sees or talks to &r tibe second or tUrd time onlyj it is 
improper for the employee to respond by (lO-) or (lOa*), The oiUy adnusmble 
tj^ of response here is (4a') or (4b- )j ie. ^ a "proper answer" for a speeoh situa- 
tion like tliis. Notioej too, that when the hearer responds to: 

4'. Czy jest^ ^jf ty? 
by m^e (4a-): 

4a% Ti4, jestem. 

it may alio be received as an ill-will responsa. If one la to provids « &11 paritiva 
annrer to a queation aiked by someone who is of far h^|h@e sooial rank ^sm, 
the addressee himself j he ^s to ejqplain why he is bn^, Ihe boM asto (4) not 
jiiit because he wmts to learn whaler Ms employee is bui^ ot not, but bewut^ 
he wants to give him some a^ig^ent. Xhna the answir a^peeted m a ritaa^ 
tUm like tins is some^ing like the foUowi]^: 
4', Czj jest pan Eajfty? 

4d% Tafc jestom. Wfailnie pr^pisujf padikie Hrty. 
5.4.1. Buetly the same oaji be observed in Ss^ttih: 
4. Are you bu^l 

4d. Yes, I am. I'm just typing your letten. 
If instead of (M) thjb interlocutor said (4a), ie,, "Yes, I am'S tiie ^aakar 
would immediately adc (4e): 

4e. What are you doingi 
and only afte r reoe iidng bii aaswer to this question ha would be able to deoide 
wHettor the hearer sHoidd continue his present job or whe&er he ^nld be 
given some other assignment. 

6.0. The present article is intended as a small oontribution in support of 
that aspect of the theory of generative semantics which stossea the importaAce 
and nscsy^ity of discussing various linguistic phenomena within the broad 
situational eon text in which they occur. We have tried to show that a number 
of responses would appear semantically deviant with respect to the speakers' 
asnimptions and presuppositions were not contest taken into consideration* 
The examples we have provided may not be the best ones nor the most cruciaj 
on^, but they can all be fouad in the languages we use. 

The analysis we have mri^ out for PoUih aod ISngliiih has shown thftt 
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the two languages are aimilar not 0]dy with respect to their syntaotic and 
semantic atnaotures but alao in way the ^©akers of these two langimges 
use them in various contests to respond to questions. 

6.1. We vrovld like to point out again that language is used by people in 
eTer-cha^ing situations and if a linguistic ^eory attempts to provide a 
thorough description of a natural lai^iiage and the way It is used/ it cannot 
forget about the iniportajice of context. Generative semantics is the theory 
wMch has postdated the importmce of context and description of language 
use as opposed to language as such, but even within this theo^ many investi- 
gations are carried out towajds idealized speaker — hearer exchange of uttor- 
ance instead of making them pragmatic stupes.* 
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1. Lxtroduction. 

mam psyGhologioal problem which faoes the adult learner beginmng 
a foreign lan^ge is the enormous disCTepancy between what he would like 
to in the new language and what he is capable of sa^ng in it; in other 
worda, between the Mgh level of snpUstication characterizing his use of his 
native tongue and the necessarily low, almost infantile, level of the utterances 
he can produce in the language he is t^ng to master. 

It would seem, howeyer, that the learner can aahieve quite a high degree 
of complexity and efficiency of commumcation (which must not be confused 
with linguistie sopUstication, or even coireetness) with the help of a relatively 
modest grammatical machinery; provided, though, that he has a rich TOeabu- 
lary. Thus, command of an extensive voeabula^ appears to be theneoessai^ 
condition for meaningful communieation and* consequently, the best way te 
- TOmb^t ftusta^tion and to Wbid loss of iiffitivSttoffilflffi^tv^ a^^¥B^ 
the adult begimier. Therefore one of the most important ta^ for the coiirae 
designer and the teacher is to find a way of helping the learner to accumulate 
a fairly large stock of lexical items within the first few weeks of his work on 
the language. 

In the ease of closely related lai^ages this task is compaj^atively easy, 
since the teacher can concentrate on cognates. This has been tried, notably 
TOth English and the Seandinavian languages. However, it involves two risks. 
Phrstly, the learner may be led to believe that practically the whole of the 
vocabulary ^of the new language coMists of copiates, TUs may result in disll- 
lusionment and iubsequent loss of desire to Jeam when the learner discovera 
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^at his assumption was falie. Secondly ^ there ii the danger represented by 
false cognates and other **deceptire %Fords'^^ 

A different situation arises in the case of t%vo languages wluch are UMelated 
or related only diatiuitlyj so that there are vevy few lexical items that the learner 
is likely to recognize as cognates, Russian and Portuguese can be quoted as 
examples. In tlus case Tocabula^ acquisition is a partioutely difficult 
task. 

The situation is different again when the language to be learnt has for 
some time senred as an important source of loan-words in the le^ner^s native 
tongue. This occursj among otheM, when the target language is a world lan- 
guage, aiid English is the most characteristic example here. The loa^-words 
can then be used to introduce the learner to the lexical system of English ^ 
ajidj incidentally, to English pronunciation and spelling,^ TUs, too, has been 
tried; in Poland, among other countries. The emphasis, howeFerj has been 
on using loan-words to iUustrat© English sounds and spellings. 

The solutions outlined so fa^ have all been only partial* It seems that the 
aim of supplying the learner, in the shortest possible time, with enough voca- 
biilaiy to enable him to start communicatii^ can be reached only if we do not 
confine ow attention solely to loan-wor^, but look for and utilise the largest 
Risible number of those elements of th© laxioal system of the ta^et language 
which the learner can be es^cted to find easy to assimilate. These fail into 
three major classes, which we propose to call interlingual synoiyinflj unas- 
similated loans, and "lii^uistic folklore"" bormwings. 

2. Interlingual ^nonyms, 

TbB first one of the classes of items mentioned above comprises all those 
words ajid phraaes wluc^ btb shared by the lexical systems of both languages 
(i,e., the target lajiguage and the learner's native torque) and so are likely to 
be undev^tood by the learner in their tafget-lajiguage form on the basis of 
their spollingi their prommciation, or both. They fall into sevm^al categories, 
wEiolTwnr bTniStrafiE'here' wih'm^ 
language and Polish as the learner's native tongue. 



* For an analysis of "doceptivo words" in Polish see Jerzy Webia (1077). 

* This can be done in two ways that are complemonfcary to one another. One is to 
prtwent the learner with %vords froin his native languago whioh are spelled identioally 
with their English eoiintei^artBj and empliasize the prommciation differone^. The 
Dther ia to present loan- words froni English whose pronunciation resembles ve^ strongly 
thfiir original English pronunoiation but which are galled differently; the emphMS 
hero would be on the differenoei in spelling, In both coms the aim is to take advantage 
of tlie feeling of strangendss escperienoed by the leamer» whioh is likely to ^ouia mterest 
md faoilitete memorization^ 
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1. English Joan-words in Poliih,' eg.- 

E. barman p, baiman 

H, bikini p. bikini 

E. hobby p. hobby 

E. motel p, motel 

E. radar p, radar 

E. start p. start 

E. sweater p. sweter 

E. wigwam p. wigwam 

2. Words based on Greek and Latin stems, common to English and Polish 
(mespective of how they foimd their way Into PoUsh), eg.: 

E. actor p. attor 

E. e^ort p. eksport 

E. instoument P. instrument 

E. telephono p. telefon 

3. Words from other languages wMoh were borrowed independently both 
by English and by Polish, eg.: 

E. algebra p. ajgebra 

E. casino p. kasyno 

E. slalom p. slalom > 

E. sputnik p. sputnik 

It is suggosted that paira of words of these kinds be mlhd interlmgual sym- 
nytm; for short, mternyms. They can be defined as pairs of words, one In lan- 
guage A and the other in language B, such that the meaning of the language-B 
word 18 the same as at least one (possibly more) of the meanings of the equiTal- 
ent language-A word, and at the same time the two words are so similar in 
spoJJmg, pronunciation, or both that the language=A word can be readily 
understood by native speakers of B who have never learnt A. 

As can be seen from the subolassifloation presented above, the class of 
jojlhiguaUynonymB-foi-language-A-and-lan^ 
the class of languago-B borrowings from A (or vice versa). Thus the approach 
to teachmg vooabulary proposed here differs from the attempts at using only 
cognates or loan-words as basio lexical items in a beginners' ooumb. 

» Tln-fO subeutt.g,,rio8 oftii bo diBtiiignishod liere: a) mtive Englifili worda (ec bar. 
tnan, hobby, mmltr); h) wotOm from obhor Iftnguagos borrowed via English (m bikmi 
um,ww,t)i mia 0) artificinl orontions (og. mold, radar). Tim BuboategoriMtion, howovor' 
18 Jiot reloviint for our disousHion Isoro. ' 

Tlie most cxUmBivo nrmlyiis of English loim-words in Polish ii to be found in the 
°! '»» "English iports tenm in Modem PoUah" (Fisials 

1964), Plumcmios of English loanwords in Polish" (Pisiak 1908), and "The somautloB 
of iiigligh loivnworda in Polish" (Eisiak 1070). 
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3. TTnassiinilated loanB, 

The second major class of items in the target languago which the learner 
can be espeoted to reoogniEe as familiar (and, consequently, easy to learn) 
comprises words and plu^ases which have not been assimilated into the learner's 
native tongue bxit are nevertheless used by jnany speakers ^ in their forcigti- 
language form; in quotes, as it were. This class is parfcioularly well represented 
when the target language Is a world language like English, Again examples 
will be taken from English in Poland: leer, coffee, iimke-itpf opm (tiuket), rallf/, 
Bci&tice^ficiiOKhf snack bar. The term proposed for itejns of this kind is umtssimi^ 
iated loans. They differ from interlingual synonyms in two respects. First, 
the Polish elements of interlingual spiouymie pairs constitute part of the 
Polish lexical system and therefore take inflexional endings and derivational 
snfBses exactly the same as other Polish words* Secondlyj all of them have 
become polonicized in their spelling, XJnassimilated loans j on the other handp 
aro not inflected and retain their English spelling. More carefol speakers may 
oven try and imitata their original Bngliah pronunciation. 

Semantically, items of this kind are taken over either in their central— or, 
peih&ps, sole— meaning (eg* ftfier, aoimice-ficHm)^ or in one of their peripheral 
meaviings (eg. breaks used as a command in boxing), 

Tbu boundary between interlingual synonyms and unassimilated loans is 
not firm: English vocabul^y items aje being assimilated into Polish all the 
time. There is a clear subclass of items representing an intermudiaiy stags, 
namely words and phrases wWch are used as if they were completely ass imi iated 
int^ Polish, ie., ajre infleoted and, in some cases, take on Polish derivatioual 
aflBxes, but which at the same time retain their original English spell ii^. Exam- 
ples: blues, quiz, show, wmh-end. A few items exist in two spelling versionsj eg. 
coctail and hohkLjl (the former particularly in the phrase cocktail bar). Items 
of tins intermediMy character will be referred to as part-asaimilated Imns, 

A good example of the rapidity with which the process of assimilation of 
■„lQan-wojEda.iQjaatimea.ftcjujs^Lc.thapto 
tation into Polish and for a brief period of time it had the status of an unas- 
sinnlated loan. Jt is now, however, crossing the boundary line and becoming 
simply a loan-word of the intemym type: in informal use it is more and more 
often spelled stripHz^ and takes on Polish derivational moi^hemes, eg. stripli- 
zerha *strip-^se dancer*. 

4. -^Linguistic folklore'' borrowings. 

The third class of items in the target language wluch are likely to be familiar 
to the learner comprises complete uterances in that langiiage which have 
become pcurt of the "linguistic folklore" of the learner's native tongue. Again 
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examples ..411 be token from EngUsh in Poland; gomlbye. O.K., mada in Polmyi 
thamh you, I love you. Do you speak EnglisM The list of items of this kind is 
not lc,ng; yet they soem particularly uaoful in teaching, since they not only 
afford a chance of mtrodncing tho learner to the lexical system of the target 
langiiage mid to its prommciation and spelling, but can also aer.'e as examples 
of certain syntactic patterns, 

5. Interlingual synonyms; discussion. 

A tentative list of English^PoIish interlingual synonyms, tmassimihited 
loans, and Imguistic folklore" borrowings is presented in Section 7 Here by 
.vay of uitrodtiction, is a brief general discussion of its contents. 

Unassimilated and part=assimi]ated loans do not seem to present problems 
Jridmdual items niay or may not be kno.vn to the learner; but if the le'ir'ior 
recognizes an item, he .vill almost certainly interpret it cowectly^eTen though 
his mterpretation may be restricted to only one of the me^mngs .vhich this 
Item has m English. It is the interlingual synonyms that call for comment: 

a) Spelling and pronunciation. 

The definition of interlingual synonyms given above (in Section 2) bess 
the question of how similar a langtiage-A word .should be to its counteirart in 
language B in spelling and/or prommciation to be readily imdorstood by native 
speakers of B. The problem is empirical rather than theoretical in nature since 
the answer in each case depends in the last resort on informants' reactions 
It seems therefore that instead of formulating ndes we should examine the 
evidenoo and try and discover the tendencies underlying the informants' 
reactions. 

As far as spelling is concerned, the most obvious candidates for the list of 
interlingnal synonyms are words spelled identically in both languages Even 
froni the short lists of examples quoted in Section 2 it can be seen that at letvst 
as far as English and Polish are concerned, identicallv spelled intenmns 
are quite numerous. It is quite olear, of course, that identity of spelling is'not 
necessiirily paralleled by identity of pronunciation, * 

The next group consists of .vords which are spelled dilTerently in each Ian. 
guage, sueh diiferences, however, being relatively slight and regular; resulting 
from different spelling conventions in each language. Thus, for example, 
although double consonant letters are hardly over used in Polish, they do not 
seem to present a problem to the Polish learner when he enooimters'them in 
English. To give just a few examples, the English words professor, bnlldog, 
and tennis are immediately recognized as the internymic equivalents of tha 
Pohah words profesor, huldog, and tmda. This is presumably influenced by the 
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fact that in Engliali pronunciation double letters do not stand for either double 
C'onsoncuits or long conBonants, 

If the only spelling difference between an Engliali word and its Polish 
iiiternyniic eqiiiTalent lies in the use of a letter or letters which are not normally 
umd in the Polish alphabetj this does not seem to act as an obstaole to under- 
stiuuling. This refers mostly to words containing the letters x and v: such as 
boxer, sex, or rBvolver, which are easily interpreted as the equivalents of the 
I^olish words bokmr, seha, and rewo^ uar, Again^ pronunciation is a contributOTy 
factor. Interestingly enough, no ■/ords with the graphemie cluster qu (alien 
to Polish) appear on the list of English -Polish interlingual synonyrns. 

Another spelling convention of English wliich an ayerage educated speaker 
of Polish is familiar -s^-ith is the iibe of the letter c and the cluster oh for the 
sound /k/. Examples are very nurnerouBi cowboy ^ mtor, cocktail, tonio^ club = to 
quote just a handfuL 

Two more English spelling conventions (shared also by several other 
European languages) seem to be familiar to many native speakers of Polish: 
the use of ph as the graphic representation of the phoneme /f/, and the use of 
y in the environinent of a vowel letter to express the semivowel /j/. Examples: 
cowboy J yacht f photo , saxophone. 

Pronunciation similarities are more difficult to define than spelling simi- 
larities. Analysis of the list of English-Polish interlingual synonyms seems 
to suggest two observations. The first is that internymie pairs based on simi- 
larity of pronunciation are fewer in number than pairs based on similarity 
of spelling, The other observation is that, predictably, native speakers of 
Polish interpret English words in terms of the Polish phonological system. 
As a result tlie English consonants remain largely unchanged (in phonological, 
not in phonetic terms), the exceptions being jOj, jdj, and Irjj, while the vowels 
become reinterpreted to fit the Polish vocalic system, which is simpler both 
in terms of its phonemes and in its phonotactic and prosodic rules* 

The next question is, in how many respeoti a language-A word can differ 
in spelling and/or pronunoiation from its countexpart in langiuige B and still 
be recognisable as its internymie equivalent. In other words ^ we have to 
de(/ide where we should draw the line between pairs of interlingual synonyms 
aiid pairs of words, one from language A and the otlv v from language B, 
which are not sufficiently similar in spelling or pronunciation to be easily 
recognized as related. Again it has to be stressed that the problem is empirieal 
aiud not theoretical in nature, since the ultimate aim of our search for inter- 
nyniic pairs is facilitation of the le^tfiiing process, and the final judges n-re the 
leaaiiers thomMolves. 

The solution adopted here has been to exclude all pairn of words which, 
differ botll in spelling and in promuiciati02i to a degree which makes recogni- 
tion problematic; for example, English ^am, Polish dmii. This applies parti- 
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culajiy to casea in which the Polish word is longer by a syllable and has an 
additional vowel letter at the end; for example, English aspirin, PoUih mpi- 
ryjha. As ftir as complex juo^hemes are concerned, all those have been ex- 
cluded in whicli tliere is a differenee in the phonemic (and p-aphemie) shape 
of the derivHtiona! Biiflix between the English word and its Polish equivalent, 
Thia has eliminated such suflSxal pairs as E. -ic, P. 4cmyl-ycmiy; E. -M, 
P. -iatal-y^ia or -iatycm^l-ystymvy) E, -ar, P. -cm^) E. -al, P, -alny; E. 4zb, 
P. -imwa6\ and many othei^ ^ including, for the sake of coniiitence, the 
"easy'' pair: E. -L^ni, P. -^izm/-yzm. An additional argument in favour of ex- 
cluding all such pairs is that in many cases relative fomial similarity of mor- 
phemes is not here paralleled by semantic afflnity: the phenomenon analysed 
in detail in ^\ eliia's paper un ^^deceptive words'', mentioned above (see note I). 

b) Semantic analysis. 

The next probleni is the degree of synonj^'ty of items recognized by 
informants as interlingual synonyms. It appeal^ that in the majority of cases 
the synonymity is perfect. Examples are easy to find- barman bammn, 
poodh =^ pud el, jeans ^ diimy, zoo — mo, tenni& — tenis, jvdo — diudo,^ 
and so on. When synonymity is only p^ial, it is ahnost aJ^^ys the Polish 
item that is restricted in meaning.^ Thus, for example, in Polish the word 
imiBi is only used as the name of a dance or the name of a jar with a twist-oflf 
lid, while in English it has several meanings, both as a noun and as a verb. 
The Poliih word kamera means 'film camera': its meajiing is thus naCTower 
than that of the English word camera. In Polish mityihg is a sports term, wlule 
in English meeting refers to any gathering of people. 

Lack of perfect synonymity seems particularly frequent mth words 
refeiring to people. The pair cmductor kopdnkhr can serre as a good example. 
The Polish woid honduktor denoteb the man who sells or checks tickets on 
buses iuid trains. In English the word has several meanings, and the situation 
is further complicated by the fact that there is a difference in usage between 
British English and American English; 

^ przewodnik (of electricity) 
^ dyi^gent (of an orchestra) 
^ konduktor (on a bus orj in tJ.S.j on a trairi) 
*kpnduktor (on a train) 

* Perfeefc ^^iionymity ©xista only between the English word judo md ite Polish 
equivaJmit {diudo), and not between these %vords and their Japanese source, whieh 
mesiw "gentle method". The mme, of course, is true of the majority of those InterUn- 
gu^ synonyms which, etymologically, are derived from languages other than either 
Engliali or Polish. 

* As far a£ borrowings from English are concemed, tlus phenoinenon was deserit^d 
by Fia^ in his "SemMitica of English loanwords in Polish" (m© note 3)» 
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It is very rare for the PolUl^ part of the intarlingual aynoriymie pair to be 
^ider in meaning than its Engligh equiTalent. Examples: Polish konoert, 
English concert or cajicerto; Polish magazyn, English inmjaziiie or icareJiQuJG. 

There is another^ small category of intemyms which deserres comxrtent. 
It coiisiits of those English loan-words in Polish which were bDrrow^ed in ^eir 
English plural form but function as nouns in the singular,® Examples: 

E, hippie (s) P, hipis 'a liippie' 
E, cracker(s) P. faakers 'a cracker* 
E. comic (s) P. komiks 'a comic strip' 

The reason fur this is, preaumablyj that in the contexts from w^hich these 
uoujis were borrowed they appeared in the phiraL'^ 

A ^\"ord of warning is in order concerning pseudodritemi/ms: pairs of words 
wliich are relnted semaiiticalJy in a way which is misleading to the learner. 
This happens when the native-language element of the pair is nmd in a mean- 
ing which is onlj^ marginal for its foreign -language counterpart, or when the 
liative-language element develops a specialized meaning in which its foreign- 
slanguage coiuiterpart is not used at alL The English-Polish pseudo-inter- 
njTOic jjah^ speaker — spiher con serre as a good example. The Polish word 
^piker means 'radio (or TV) announcer': a meaning in which its English 
cDunte^art is not used. Needless to say, pseudo-pairs of this kind aro not 
included in our list of interlingual synonyms. 

All that has been said in this seetion leads to the conclusion that in 
teaching a foreign language the intemymie pairs hava to be handled carefully. 
It seems adTisable both to use them always in context and even, perhapSj 
to caution the leanier expressly against pseudo^internymSj deceptive cognates, 
and other "faux amis du traducteur'-. They are not, howeTerj unique in this 
respect, since the same can be said about teaching many other Tooabulajy 
items. In any case, the advantages of using intemyms and unasslmilated 
loans in the early stages of teaching clearly outweigh possible riis. 

6, Collection procedure. 

To collect Ei^Iish-Polish interlingual syiionyms, p^t-assimilated and 
imasaimilated loajis, as well as Polish "linguistic folklore-' items of En^Ush 
origin, the following procedure was adopted. A tentative list of items' ftom 

* For a cUiouMion of this phenomenon mo Fisiak*s -^Zjawjako deplumli^^^i nio- 
ktdfyoh rzeczownikdw angielskloh zapozycionych przez jfzyk polski" (Fisiak IWl). 

^ English jmm, Polish dMnsy—anotheT eaadidate for the list of internyniio pa»s^ 
repreaentg tho categoty of "iummation plurals*'. For a rocent dlsousaion of this :^and 
related phenomcjna sm Bimdolph Quirk*© "Grammatical and pragmatic aspects of 
coimfcabiltty" (Quirk 1978). 
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all the three cksaes was dra^ra up and presented to a number of natire speak- 
iSTH of Polish, of whom some knew Ei^Hsh and some did not. Interlingual 
^vnonyjuH wero presented in their English veraion. The informants were 
aMked uliether in their opinion the items presented would be reoognized and 
interpreted oometly by a non^English^speaking Pole, on the basis of their 
KjK'lling, their pronunciation, or both, ^ey wore also asked tp expand 
the list. 

The final list turned out to bo unexpectedly long, but the responses of 
th^^ informants varied eonsiderably. Tlie variation was a function of two 
iki tors: the iiiformant^s sex and age, iind the semantic field involed. Thus 
a persnu interested in sports wQuId consider English sports terminology to 
be in^taatly recognizable; on the other haiid a peraon interested in poUties 
aud eronomics might find sports tenns unfomiliar but recognize and compre^ 
Imxd instHntly terms used in pr^'ltical joiirnaJism, ^ = 

In view of that the obvious conclusion was to look for a ''common oore'' 
ot intemyniH and unassimilated loans. Bather unexpectedly, this turned out 
to be a problem. For each infoi-mant the stock of items of these kinds was 
iimially quite large, but individual variations depending on sm, Age, md 
Hc^mantic field were surprismgly wide. At the same time most informants 
were quite dogmatic in their responses. 'It is quite obvious to everbwly, of 
course, what this word meaiis^* was the chaj-aeteristie reaction; only what 
w;is obvious to porion X proved to be only dimly recognizable to p^son Y, 
and coiiipletely alien to peraon Z. The area of general eonaensus — thQ/'^m- 
jnon eore^' of internyms and unassinailated loans ^ turned out to .be. quite 
difficult to establish, as it called for too many arbitrary decisions. As a result 
tlie final list (given below) Lnoludes all those items which were accepted by a 
reasonable number of informants, and no attempt is made to divide the items 
in each semantic field into ''core'' and ''paripherar^ 

7. List of Ei^lish-Polish interlingual synon^as and unassimilated loans. 

This section contains a tentative list of English-Polish interlingual an- 
onyms, and of part-assimilated and unassimilated loans from English in 
Polish, grouped according to semantic fields. Interlingual si/nonjms are 
listed as ''Class A" items, unassimilated loans as ''Class B'' items. Pwt^afl^ 
similated loans are listed together with unassimilated loans, but marked with 
a dagger. ■ ... 

The list m it staji^ is, doubtless, incomplete: more iteros could be added 
to each category. It hag to be emphasized, however, that the presenj paper 
does not aim at exhaustive enumeration of voeabula^ items of the types 
described above; its objective is merely to present and discuss the -iisne. 
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PEOPLE 












Class A 




Class B 


cowboy 


kowboj 


lady 


gantleman 


dientelmen 


Miss 


Mppie(a) 


hipis 




lord 


lord 


+old boy 






+playboy 






sir 


Froj^ssions and omupatums 




Class A 




Uiass J5 


actor 


aktor 


^^busiiiessinan 


bafman 


barman 




conductor 


kondiiktor 


+di8C-jockey 






guru 


diraotoF 


djTsktor 




doctor 


doktor 






farmer 




gangster 


gajigster 




genemi 


general 




mi^ctor 


ingpektor 




major 


major 






mechanik 




minister 


minister 




pilot 


pilot 




president 


prezydent 




pfofaBSor 


profesor 




reportar 


reporter 




sherifiF 


s^eryi' 




stewt^ 






student 


student 




DOGS 






Glatt A 




Clasi B 




bokser 


basset hound 


bulldog 


buldog 


collie 


poodle 


pudel 






terier 
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CLOTHmG 

Class A Class B 

jeai^ dimsy bikini 

^ylon nylon maxi 

pullover pulower midi 

shorts szorty +jnini 

sweater sweter +non-iron 

+twe€d 

FOOD 

dase A Class B 

broiler brojler cvrry 

craakBr(s) toiofg +hot dog 

grapefruit grejpfirut instant (coffee) 

hamburger hamburger orange 

ketchup keczup +snaok bar 

sandwidi sajidwicz tea 

toast tost coffee 

DBOTC 

AkohoUc drinks 

A Class B 

cocfcail koktajl beer 

gi'^ dAjTL +^ink 

rum rum she^ 

TOdka« w6dka wMsky 

(Class B also comprises brand names of drinks^ eg. Black & WWta). 

Soft drinha 

Clfl^ A Class B 

^^^o tonik +coca-cola 

"*pepsi-cola 
soda 



* Fodfe in Engli^ is a borrowijig from BusaiM. TOe Poliih word w6dka is a native 
wordj dei^^ from the aJl^SIavio *wat©r% 
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OlMr tmTis 
Class A 
bar 



bar 



DKUGS AND COSlffiTICS 
Class A 



aerosol 
aritibiotic 

deoclorant 
detergent 

MUSIC AND DAJfOmG 

Clyim A 

concert 
dancing 
fox-trot 
grajnopliona 



aerozol 

antybiotyk 

kosmetyk 

deEodorant 

detergent 



opera 
siixophone 
siiigle 
song 

twist 



konGert 

dansing 

fokstrot 

grajnofon 

loiigplej 

opera 

sakaofon 

iingial 

song 

swing 

twist 



Class B 
dry 

Class B 

after-shaTa 
cream 
make -up 
powder 

DOO 



(Olaas B also comprises names of currently po; 

PHOTOaBAPHY AOT FILM'O 
Class A 



camera 

film 

flash 



kamera 

film 

fles^ 



Class B 

+big band 
+blues 
+cbarJeaton 
cool (ja^) 
country (musie 
hi-fi 

+ja3^ ^ 

+jazz-band 

jam-aession 

mono 

music hall 

+mniical 

"playback 

pop (music) 

^protest iong 

stereo 

soul 

r pop groups). 



Class B 

+dubbing 
hoiTOr {film) 
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plioto(s) fotos +ioom 

slidr* slajd 
western western 

OTHER KINDS OF EOTEBTAINJffiNT 

C:iaB^ A Olais B 

clnb klub tobby 

cojiiia (strip) komiks party 

magazinD magazyn +quis 

pn-ni c piknik +show 

^ci ml serial +strip-tease 

mo +topleis 

* week-end 



(JARD GAMES AND GA3mLmG 



Oiass A Class B 

biidge b^dz +bluff 

Ciuiasta kanasta 

joker dzoker 

poker poker 



SPORT AND QAMEa 

General tBrms 

Class A 

flnish 
lt>[ider 
meeting 
sport 
start 
record 
training 

Names of games 

Class A 

bjidminton 
cri^et 
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Class B 

fiiusz fair (play) 

lider 
mityng 
sport 
start 
rekord 
trening 



Class B 

badminton ^baseball 
kiykiat polo 
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football fbtbol 

golf golf 

tockeir hokej 

ping^poiig pmgpong 

rugby rugby 

taimis tenis 

Other sports (and ^port& equipment) 
Claas A 

bobsieigh bobslej 

gogglte gogle 

judo c^udo 

kaKfete karate 

nelson nelson 

ilalom slalom 

yacht(lng) iacht(ing) 

Technical Unm 
(In boxing:) 

Ciais A Class B 

knock-out nokaut box 

ring ring break 

+knook-down 

(In football: ) 

Class A Claas B 

comer komer +off-side 

fotil faul 

goal gol 

match mec^ 

out aut 

(In tennis:) 

CIms a Class B 

double debel +backhaik^^ 

gMm gam + forehand 

net net 

set set 

ai^le smgiel 



o 
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TRAVEL AND TOtmiSM 
MeaiLS of iransportation 

Class A Class B 

charter (piano) ezarter{o\Fy samolot) +pick-up 

^xpreiss (train) ekspres ^sleeping (-car) 

lielj copter helikopt^r 

tasi tasi 

trolleybus trolejbiis 

Poft^n etc.. 

Class A Class B 

hangar har^ar aiijorfc 

pc^rt port air^t^rminal 

PhiC€s to stay 

Chxm A Class B 

hotel hotel +hosteI 

motel motal 

Travel doctments 

Clms A Clais B 

paj^sport paszport opon (ticket) 

visa wiza 

Other tertjis 

CluMs A Class B 

fohlvv folder airline 

pl*iJ^ pUui ^camping 

tmn^it traiiEyt 

tratigport transport 

MOTORING 

Cla?^s A Class B 

guniz automatic (gearbox) 

parking parking ^caravan 

scooter skutar +jeep 

aervico serves oil 
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stop 


stop 


rally 


tractor 


tniktnr 




(Plus the names of the 


most ptipiilar makes 


of fbreisrn mntor-enrs.) 


GE0C4EAPHICAL TEEMS 




Clase A 




Class B 


btiah 


biisz 


AniericTL 


canyon 


kardon 


Ajnerican 


continent 


kontynent 


city 




ocean 


English 


shelf 




Polish 






United States 


(Plus a considerable nuiiiber of place names and 


names ox countries, continc 


etc.) 






BUSINESS, FHf^CE, 


, AND POLITICS 




Claas A 






bank 


barJc 


^bsst seller 


cent 


cent 


+busineis 


cheque 


czek 


+copyright 


containar 


kontener 


"^establishment 


dollar 


dolar 


fair 


export 


eksport 


lobby 






+markating 


import 


import 


money 


safe 


sejf 


peace 


trend 


trend 


police 






+T0ucher 


I^CHINES AND DsrSTBUMENTS 




Claas A 




Class B 


boiler 


bojler 


+deek (^cassette dec) 


calculator 


kalkulator 


+tuner 


computer 


komputer 


TV 


cassette 


kaseta 


+xerox 


instrument 


instrument 




laser 


laser 




radar 


radar 




radio 


radio 




reactor 


reaktor 
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aputiiik 

telephone 

tlierjuometre 

tranBlitor 

tiirbine 

SOIENTIFIC TEBMS 

Clasa A 

algebra 

atom 

electron 

iniiius 

neutron 

pesticide 

plus 

pro toil 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Class A 

ammlet 

boomerang 

bungalow 

folklore 

gang 

hall 

igloo 

limit 

lynch 

model 

nomensa 

problem 

revolver 

scandal 

sex 

sjnog 

sniper 

standard 

telep^am 

test 

tomado 
tTibune 



sputiiik 

telofon 

termometr 

trojizystor 

tiirbina 



algebra 

atom 

eJektron 

minus 

neutron 

peitycyd 

plus 

proton 



amulet 

bumera_ng 

bimgalow 

folklor 

gang 

hoi 

iglu 

limit 

lincz 

model 

nonsens 

problem 

rewolwer 

akandal 

seks 

smog 

snajper 

standard 

telegram 

test 

tornado 
trybuna 



CJasi B 

airmail 

eigarette 

end (The End-' in 

Mbb 

soienoe-fiction 
+sex-appeal 
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trick trik 
v^igwam wig\vAiii 

8. List of Poliili "Linguistic folklore-' items of English origin, 

GBEETINGS ASD POLITE PHBASES 

CTOodbye, How aje you? Sovty, 

Halio, How do you do? Thank yoii. 

AyFIBMATION ANB NEGATION 
All right, 0. K, 

No. Yes, 

VARIOUS PHEASE8 AND SENTENCES 

])o you sptiuk English? Love story, 

English spoken. Ladies and gentelemen! 

Eifty^flfty. No smoking. 

For you. Printed in Poland, 

I luve you. To be or not to be, 

9. Sun^cy of forni-classes. 

Out tentative Hits comprise 200 words md phrases in Glass A and 120 in, 
ChiHH B, plus a hanclfiil of items on the list of ''linguistic folklore" borrowings. 

The groat inajority of items on the lists are noims and noun pkrasea. They 
are mostly mimes of persons and things, but names of actions, abstract con- 
crpt.H, and rclutions are also represented, Tiiey all come from some t%venty 
senmntie fleldSj jnost of them relating to everyday lifej workj and leisure; 
whii^Ji juakes the items iiartieiilarly useful in teaching, 

Afljectives are few in number (about t%venty) and constitute a random 
cuileetion. In Class A there are only a handful- Imig (in lor^ play), aiThgh, 
dmthJc, comic, and we^em. The internymio equivalents of the last four fune- 
tiofi in Polish as nutms, but their adjectival meaning will be obvious to the 
learner. In CIuks B the list is muoh longer: heat (in best seller), big (in big band), 
can! hi jazz tenn),^f?f (in hot dog), dry {vntm),fair {in fair piny), i?u4ant (eoflee), 
old (ill old boy), open (ticket or reservation). Some of these adjectives appear 
in their marginal, rather than central meanings.' cool jazz, dry wine. In teach- 
ing they will require speciul treatment. Names of nationalities (and lan- 
guages) also belong here: Ammcm, EngUah, PoUsK Finally there are one or 
two less useful items, such as imtonwHo (gearbo?.:) and topless. 

V'erbs are even jnure scarcely represented than adjectives, but abnost all 
of them are very useful in teachiiig beginners. In Class A there are only three: 
aiop, ala-rt, finish. The last two fimetion as nouns in Polish^ but their English 
verbal meanings are not likely to be a problem to the learner. Class B contains 



CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSION 



The rola of visuai.^- as a learning aid is undeniable; 
studies over the past few years have conclusively established 
that* What iis still interesting researchers is the way 
visual materia J is absorbed^ the ways in which visuals should 
be used^ and how they should be designed, developed and pre- 
sented ^ and research already shows that their usefulness 
notwithstanding, they should be used intelligently with a 
realistic appraisal of their uses. Clearly they are not 
endlessly applicable, nor is one type of visual useful in 
all circumstances , 

The variables are many. The subject matter influences 
the kinds of visuals used: geography, for example, is likely 
to use a large number of maps and graphs. Similarly the 
behavioural objective will have an effect: whether it is 
factual or visual information which needs to be understood, 
explained or rehearsed, and what needs to be recalled from 
the experience concepts or facts. 

The students themselves, influence not only what is 
likely to be recalled but what form the visuals should 
take. Children, for example, learn differently from adults 
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Ill 



who, because of their greater experience and knowledge^ 



laarn concepts with the pictures* 



Mental ability has been 



examined in its bearings on learning from visuals^ and it 
appears that high IQs learn readily from either the visual 



aids than they do from verbally emphasized work as long as 
those aids are keyed to the level of the students. Indeed/ 
visuals / in these circumstances ^ can act as excellent moti- 
vational devices , 

Motivation is another variable in the effectiveness of 
visual education, as it is in most educational circles* 
Students learn any content matter much better when they are 
interested in what is before them* For this, visuals can 
be both a cause and an effect. Visual materials play an 
important role in raising motivation and interest, and the 
information they contain is better transmitted when motiva= 
tion and interest are high. This situation is achieved, 
too, when the visuals are part of a programme which is seen 
by the students to be valid and attuned to their needs ^ a 
factor especially true of adults^ and when the visuals are 
well incorporated with the material being taught. 

Cultural factors may affect what students interpret as 
important and what they see as worthwhile learning techniques. 
In addition, such factors will influence what they absorb 
from a visual. Objects and concepts which are not in their 
own culture or which that culture underemphasizes may be 



or verbal approach* 



Lower IQs achieve better from visual 
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misinterpreted, or, indeed, not noticed at all in visual 
materials. Visuals can be very effective in this context in 
realigning cultural acceptance patterns. 

The way in which the illustrations are presented is 
yst another variable. Are they to be in a programme paced 
by the teacher or one where the students work at a more 
leisurely or self ^controlled pace? whichever is chosen, 
the matter of exposure time becomes increasingly important/ 
as numerous studies have shown, A system such as charts 
allows the students to refer to the visual at any time they 
need. So, too, do textbook and workbook illustrations. 
Slides and transparencies may have much the same advantage 
if the students are given enough viewing time. Films, tele-- 
vision and the like are excellent for the presentation of 
concepts involving movement, but frame time is externally 
dictated, and the speed at which viualized information passes 
before students may become a cause of interference. 

Interference must be kept in mind when considering what 
form the visuals will take, and here one should give atten- 
tion to the ideas of design and realism* All visuals should 
be clear to all students which means that their size/ clarity/ 
spacing and color are all important. It sounds unnecessary 
to say that a picture in education should not be too small 
and should not be too large. If it is too small, many 
details will be indecipherable and hence confusing; if it 
is too big, a sense of unity will be sacrificed as students, 
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in trying to scan the whole picture , will t&nd to have their 
attention taken by a small section. Spacing is part of 
this concern as well. When parts of the visual are spaced 
well, the scanning eye moves smoothly and logically from 
one to another* 

The matter of compleKity or simplicity is a feature 
which is in the context of interference. As was noted in 
Chapter II the realism continuum does not reflect the "learn-- 
ing continuum" and increasing detail tends, instead^ to 
decrease the teaching potential of the visual. However, 
this remains an inconstant feature, Dwyer found in his 
study that realistic, colored photographs were useful in 
certain proscribed areas of a lesson on the part of the 
heart. All the same, on the whole, studies suggest that 
less compleK illustrations are more readily understood and 
batter for the transfer of information* 

In the context of realism should be considered the 
matter of color. Again it is hard to be definite in any con-- 
clusions for sometimes it is true that black and white 
illustrations can be extremely effective - the contrast is 
strong. On the other hand^ color can be important for 
clarification, for attentions-getting, for visibility con^ 
siderations, for the interpretation of relationships and 
for the subtle transmission of attitudes. Children tend 
to react to color, especially strong color, more definitely 
than adults who are accustomed to the symbolism of black 
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and white and the ideas it trs..ismits , but all people can 
absorb a great deal from color. Wise use of color can add 
to the learning eKperience; undisciplined use adds nothing 
and can become an overload^ resulting in a decrease of 
understanding * 

Using the visuals requires cueing methodology. Adults 
in particular need to feel in touch with the work being pre^ 
sented and prefer to be told of the learning objectives in 
front of them* This has the advantage of focusing their 
attention and receptive concentration. Questions have a 
similar affect/ written or oral, and are also vital for 
follow--up recall. Printed material/ such as arrows, may 
continue this role. This rehearsal is important to the 
retention of learned material. All of these gambits^ includ 
ing patches of color in an otherwise black and white illus-- 
tration, are further variables. 

What this points to is that there is no single approach 
to visuals, and that there are no hard and fast rules for 
their use* The variables are vitally concerned in what 
is right for one situation and what is right for another ; 
in order to adapt a visual for another use it may be neces- 
sary to change only one or two of these aspects, Educa- 
tional effectiveness is dependent upon small things and 
cannot be made constant* 

The variables do not change the fact that visuals are 
useful but they do mean that commercially made products can 
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seldom fit ^his fluctuating mould. They cannot take into 
account the varying needs of students in different learning 
environments. The whole idea of visuals is that they 
should respond to just those environments and the needs 
assessed on an individual basis , that they should deal with 
learning problems and learning situations which may be 
unique to an age group, a subject, a cultural attitude or a 
teaching form. Here lies the great strength of the 
teacher-made visual aid. Mo matter what the artiste 
skills of the teacher ^ it is he or she alone who recog-- 
nizes and understands the variables. Only the teacher can 
produce visual m.aterials which are that immediate response 
to the situation, and only those are effective teaching 
aids. 

The teacher, then, should not be daunted by the artist- 
tic requirements. Experience teaches a lot of ways to 
deal with these needs, and furthermore brings more ideas. 
There is n ad to turn to another person to translate 
ideas, for this introduces the potential interference of a 
third party and his/her interpretations. Necessity is 
the mother of invention, and it is that which makes teacher- 
made visual aids a continually vital part of the ESL 
classroom. 
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APPENDIX I 

Sample Passage for Listening 
Comprehension with Visual 

I SIMPLE 

(a) This woman is tired. She has been shopping 
mos^ nf the dav. She is wearing a brown coat and 
on her head she has an orange hat. She is carrying 
two bags . 

(b) This girl has been at school but now she is 
going home with her mother* She is wearing blue 
jeans / a blue hat and a red sweater, 

II SLIGHTLY HARDER 

(a) Mark Booth's waiting for the bus and he*s been 
waiting quite a while* He ■ s cold so he's put his 
hands in his pockets to keep them warm. He's wear- 
ing dark jeans and a yellow jacket, as well as a 
blue hat, 

(b) Jane Stevens is talking to a friend of hers* 
She's going home from school* She's got on a blue 
coat and red boots and she's a blonde* 
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CONVERSATION 

/A/ Goodness , aren - t these buses slow* If it 
doesn't come soon, I think I'll drop. I*m so tired, 
/b7 I thought you looked rather weary* What've 
you been doing? Shopping? 

/a7 Yes, I thought I'd get a few things I needed. 
But a few things always turns into a lot more. 
What have you been doing? 

/b7 Ohf I had to take my daughter to the dentist so 
I picked her up from school. When I left the house 
this morning it was really quite cold so I put on 
this quilted coat and my fur hat. Now I'm so hotl 
I'll be glad to get home and shed everything, 
/a 7 Ah, I'm just looking forward to getting rid of 
parcels, hat, coat and shoes and putting my feet up* 
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APPENDIX II 

POSSIBLE SCRIPT FOR ORDER! ORDER! 

It was spring. The tree was in bud and flowers 
v/ere beginning to appear. Within a few weeks, the tree 
was a mass of blossom in pink and red. As the weeks 
passed, spring faded into summer. The blooms on the tree 
gave way to leaves. The days grew warmer and the tree 
provided shade for people walking in the park and for the 
children who played under it with their toys in the long 
days * 

Gradually these long days began to shorten. The 
green leaves began their change to red and gold. Before 
many more weeks had passed the snow had arrived once more. 
Winter had returned* 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSION 



The rola of visuai.^- as a learning aid is undeniable; 
studies over the past few years have cQnclusively established 
that* What iis still interesting researchers is the way 
visual material is absorbed^ the ways in which visuals should 
be used^ and how they should be designed, developed and pre- 
sented^ and research already shows that their usefulness 
notwithstanding, they should be used intelligently with a 
realistic appraisal of their uses. Clearly they are not 
endlessly applicable, nor is one type of visual useful in 
all circumstances . 

The variables are many. The subject matter influences 
the kinds of visuals used: geography, for example, is likely 
to use a large number of maps and graphs. Similarly the 
behavioural objective will have an effect: whether it is 
factual or visual information which needs to be understood, 
explained or rehearsed, and what needs to be recalled from 
the experience concepts or facts. 

The students themselves, influence not only what is 
likely to be recalled but what form the visuals should 
take. Children, for example, learn differently from adults 
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Ill 



who, because of their greater experience and knowledge^ 



learn concepts with the pictures* 



Mental ability has been 



examined in its bearings on learning from visuals^ and it 
appears that high IQs learn readily from either the visual 



aids than they do from verbally emphasized work as long as 
those aids are keyed to the level of the students. Indeed/ 
visuals / in these circumstances ^ can act as excellent moti- 
vational devices. 

Motivation is another variable in the effectiveness of 
visual education, as it is in most educational circles* 
Students learn any content matter much better when they are 
interested in what is before them* For this, visuals can 
be both a cause and an effect. Visual materials play an 
important role in raising motivation and interest, and the 
information they contain is better transmitted when motiva- 
tion and interest are high. This situation is achieved, 
too, when the visuals are part of a programme which is seen 
by the students to be valid and attuned to their needs ^ a 
factor especially true of adults^ and when the visuals are 
well incorporated with the material being taught. 

Cultural factors may affect what students interpret as 
important and what they see as worthwhile learning techniques. 
In addition, such factors will influence what they absorb 
from a visual. Objects and concepts which are not in their 
own culture or which that culture underemphasizes may be 



or verbal approach* 



Lower IQs achieve better from visual 
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misinterpreted, or, indeed, not noticed at all in visual 
materials. Visuals can be very effective in this context in 
realigning cultural acceptance patterns. 

The way in which the illustrations are presented is 
yst another variable. Are they to be in a programme paced 
by the teacher or one where the students work at a more 
leisurely or self ^controlled pace? whichever is chosen, 
the matter of exposure time becomes increasingly important/ 
as numerous studies have shown, A system such as charts 
allows the students to refer to the visual at any time they 
need. So, too, do textbook and workbook illustrations. 
Slides and transparencies may have much the same advantage 
if the students are given enough viewing time. Films, tele-- 
vision and the like are excellent for the presentation of 
concepts involving movement, but frame time is externally 
dictated, and the speed at which viualized information passes 
before students may become a cause of interference* 

Interference must be kept in mind when considering what 
form the visuals will take, and here one should give atten- 
tion to the ideas of design and realism* All visuals should 
be clear to all students which means that their size/ clarity/ 
spacing and color are all important. It sounds unnecessary 
to say that a picture in education should not be too small 
and should not be too large. If it is too small, many 
details will be indecipherable and hence confusing; if it 
is too big, a sense of unity will be sacrificed as students, 
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in trying to scan the whole picture , will t&nd to have their 
attention taken by a small section. Spacing is part of 
this concern as well. When parts of the visual are spaced 
well, the scanning eye moves smoothly and logically from 
one to another* 

The matter of compleKity or simplicity is a feature 
which is in the context of interference. As was noted in 
Chapter II the realism continuum does not reflect the "learn-- 
ing continuum" and increasing detail tends, instead^ to 
decrease the teaching potential of the visual. However, 
this remains an inconstant feature, Dwyer found in his 
study that realistic, colored photographs were useful in 
certain proscribed areas of a lesson on the part of the 
heart. All the same, on the whole, studies suggest that 
less compleK illustrations are more readily understood and 
batter for the transfer of information* 

In the context of realism should be considered the 
matter of color. Again it is hard to be definite in any con-- 
clusions for sometimes it is true that black and white 
illustrations can be extremely effective - the contrast is 
strong. On the other hand^ color can be important for 
clarification, for attentions-getting, for visibility con^ 
siderations, for the interpretation of relationships and 
for the subtle transmission of attitudes. Children tend 
to react to color, especially strong color, more definitely 
than adults who are accustomed to the symbolism of black 
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and white and the ideas it trs..ismits , but all people can 
absorb a great deal from color. Wise use of color can add 
to the learning eKperience; undisciplined use adds nothing 
and can become an overload^ resulting in a decrease of 
understanding * 

Using the visuals requires cueing methodology. Adults 
in particular need to feel in touch with the work being pre^ 
sented and prefer to be told of the learning objectives in 
front of them* This has the advantage of focusing their 
attention and receptive concentration. Questions have a 
similar affect/ written or oral, and are also vital for 
follow--up recall. Printed material/ such as arrows, may 
continue this role. This rehearsal is important to the 
retention of learned material. All of these gambits^ includ 
ing patches of color in an otherwise black and white illus-- 
tration, are further variables. 

What this points to is that there is no single approach 
to visuals, and that there are no hard and fast rules for 
their use* The variables are vitally concerned in what 
is right for one situation and what is right for another ; 
in order to adapt a visual for another use it may be neces- 
sary to change only one or two of these aspects, Educa- 
tional effectiveness is dependent upon small things and 
cannot be made constant* 

The variables do not change the fact that visuals are 
useful but they do mean that commercially made products can 
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seldom fit ^his fluctuating mould. They cannot take into 
account the varying needs of students in different learning 
environments. The whole idea of visuals is that they 
should respond to just those environments and the needs 
assessed on an individual basis , that they should deal with 
learning problems and learning situations which may be 
unique to an age group, a subject, a cultural attitude or a 
teaching form. Here lies the great strength of the 
teacher-made visual aid. Mo matter what the artiste 
skills of the teacher ^ it is he or she alone who recog-- 
nizes and understands the variables. Only the teacher can 
produce visual m.aterials which are that immediate response 
to the situation, and only those are effective teaching 
aids. 

The teacher, then, should not be daunted by the artist- 
tic requirements. Experience teaches a lot of ways to 
deal %^^ith these needs, and furthermore brings more ideas. 
There is n ad to turn to another person to translate 
ideas, for this introduces the potential interference of a 
third party and his/her interpretations. Necessity is 
the mother of invention, and it is that which makes teacher- 
made visual aids a continually vital part of the ESL 
classroom. 
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APPENDIX I 

Sample Passage for Listening 
Comprehension with Visual 

I SIMPLE 

(a) This woman is tired. She has been shopping 
mos^ nf the dav. She is wearing a brown coat and 
on her head she has an orange hat. She is carrying 
two bags . 

(b) This girl has been at school but now she is 
going home with her mother* She is wearing blue 
jeans / a blue hat and a red sweater, 

II SLIGHTLY HARDER 

(a) Mark Booth's waiting for the bus and he*s been 
waiting quite a while* He ■ s cold so he's put his 
hands in his pockets to keep them warm. He's wear- 
ing dark jeans and a yellow jacket, as well as a 
blue hat, 

(b) Jane Stevens is talking to a friend of hers* 
She's going home from school* She's got on a blue 
coat and red boots and she's a blonde* 
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CONVERSATION 

/A/ Goodness , aren - t these buses slow* If it 
doesn't come soon, I think I'll drop. I*m so tired, 
/b7 I thought you looked rather weary* What've 
you been doing? Shopping? 

/a7 Yes, I thought I'd get a few things I needed. 
But a few things always turns into a lot more. 
What have you been doing? 

/b7 Ohf I had to take my daughter to the dentist so 
I picked her up from school. When I left the house 
this morning it was really quite cold so I put on 
this quilted coat and my fur hat. Now I'm so hotl 
I'll be glad to get home and shed everything, 
/a 7 Ah, I'm just looking forward to getting rid of 
parcels, hat, coat and shoes and putting my feet up* 
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APPENDIX II 

POSSIBLE SCRIPT FOR ORDER! ORDER! 

It was spring. The tree was in bud and flowers 
v/ere beginning to appear. Within a few weeks, the tree 
was a mass of blossom in pink and red. As the weeks 
passed, spring faded into summer. The blooms on the tree 
gave way to leaves. The days grew warmer and the tree 
provided shade for people walking in the park and for the 
children who played under it with their toys in the long 
days * 

Gradually these long days began to shorten. The 
green leaves began their change to red and gold. Before 
many more weeks had passed the snow had arrived once more. 
Winter had returned. 
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